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) .   V      Flaw  in  the  Gem 


WE  dare  say  there  are  few 
of  our  readers  who  have 
not  read  or  heard  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,  accepting  it  for 
what  it  is— a  masterpriece  of  con- 
densed emotion.  But  a  close  exam- 
ination will  show  that  it  falls  short 
of  absolute  perfection.  This  point 
was  made  many  years  ago  by  Gold- 
win  Smith.  He  said  the  address 
contained  a  "flat  phrase."  When 
challenged  to  say  what  it  was  he 
was  unable  to  pick  it  out,  though  he 
searched  tor  it  earnestly.  At  this 
time,  of  course,  he  was  a  very  old 
man.  Commenting  on  the  incident 
Arnold  Haultain,  the  chief  authority 
on  Goldwin  Smith,  said  that  the  flat 
phrase  was  obvious  enough,  though 
he  did  not  quote  it.  So  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  we  read  critically  the 
famous  address  and  had  no  trouble 
in  finding  the  flaw.  It  was  more 
than  a  phrase.  It  was  a  sentence. 
Perhaps  it  could  be  justified  on 
purely  elocutionary  grounds.  The 
speaker  might  have  wanted  to  sink 
his  voice  for  a  breathing  spell.  It 
might  amuse  our  readers  to  go  over 
the  address  and  see  if  they  can  dis- 
cover what  it  was  that  Goldwin 
Smith  thought  the  trace  of  dross 
in  the  pound  of  gold. 
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Gettysburg  Address 
Not  Impromptu,  Says 
College     Professor 

URBANA,  ILL. — Contrary  to  any 
general  belief  that  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg address  was  either  unprepared 
or  a  hastily  prepared  effort,  it  was 
a  result  of  careful  thought  and  much 
work,  according  to  Prof.  Daniel  Kil- 
ham  Dodge  of  the  University  of  Il- 
linois. He  is  convinced,  after  years 
of  research  work,  that  Lincoln's  suc- 
I  cess  iri  writing  and  speaking  was  the 
result  of  constant  effort  and  that 
standard  English  to  the  Civil  War 
President  was  an  acquired  dialect. 

"It  has  often  been  assumed  that 
Lincoln,  like  Goldsmith,  was  a  mas- 
ter of  English  style  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  without  special  effort  on  his 
part,"  Professor  Dodge  declared. 
"Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth,  for  we  have  (abundant  evi- 
dence, both  internal  and  external, 
that  Lincoln's  success  in  writing 
and  speaking,  as  jn  the  practice  of 
the  law,  was  the  result  of  constant 
effort. 

"Just  aL  he  made  thorough  prepar- 
ation of  his  law  cases,  studying  his 
opponent's  side  as  carefully  as  his 
own,  never  depending  upon  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment,  so  he  be- 
stowed infinite  pains  upon  the  prap- 
aration  of  his  speeches,  generally 
writing  them  out  in  full  and  com- 
mitting them  to  memory.  ,  He  sum- 


med up  his  practice  as  a  lawyer  in 
these  words  of  advice  to  a  law  stu- 
dent: 'Work,  work,  work,  that  is 
the  main  thing.' 

"When  he  did  speak  without  prep- 
aration, as  with  the  short  speeches 
on  the  journey  to  Washington  in 
1861  or  the  response  to  a  serenade 
the  evening  before  the  delivery  of 
the  Gettysburg  address,  the  result 
was  anything  but  successful.  Un- 
like Seward,  he  had  not  the  tongue 
of  a  ready  speaker  and  with  char- 
acteristic self-criticism  he  realized 
this  defect  himself.  This  negative 
characteristic  was  undoubtedly  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  standard  Eng- 
lish was  an  acquired  dialect  with 
him  and  therefore  he  lacked  the 
spontainity  in  its  use  of  one  to  the 
manner  born. 

"But  this  defect  also  had  its  ad- 
vantages and  it  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent responsible  for  his  later  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  spoken  word.  It 
contributes  to  making  Lincoln  a  pro- 
gressive artist,  advancing  step  by 
step  from  the  crude  'Communication' 
of  1832,  through  the  rather  sophom- 
ori<:  efforts  of  the  late  thirties  and 
early  forties  and  the  more  restrained 
speeches  of  the  fifties,  to  the  mark 
of  high  literary  distinction  of  the 
Cooper  Institution  Address,  the  two 
inaugurals  and  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress." 
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from  the  crude  'Communication'  of 
1832  through  the  rather  sophomoric 
efforts  of  the  late  thirties  and  early 
forties  and  the  more  restrained 
speeches  of  the  fifties,  to  the  mark 
of  high  literary  distinction  of  the 
Cooper  Institution  Address,  the  two 
Inaugurals  and  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress." 
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Professor  Dodge  confident  great 

classic  was  result  of  careful 

effort. 


NOT  READY  SPEAKER 

Standard  English  was   a   dialect 

painfully  acquired  by  the 

great  commoner. 


Urbana,  111.,  Nov.  29' (A.  P.).— Con- 
trary to  any  general  belief  that  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address  was  either 
unprepared  or  a  hastily  prepared  ef- 
fort, it  was  a  result  of  careful  thought  I 
and    much    work,    according    to    Pro- 
fessor  Daniel   Kilham   Dodge   of   the  i 
University    of    Illinois.      He    is    con- 
vinced;  after  years  of  research  work,  I 
that  Lincoln's  success  in  writing  and 
speaking  was  the  result  of  constant  | 
effort   and   that  standard   English  to' 
the   Civil  war  President  was   an   ac- 
quired dialect. 

"It  has  often  been  assumed  that 
Lincoln,  like  Goldsmith,  was  a  mas- 
ter of  English  style  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  without  special  effort  on  his 
part,"  Professor  Dodge  declared- 
"Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth,  for  we  have  abundant  evidence, 
both  internal  and  external,  that  Lin- 
coln's success  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing, as  in  the  practice  of  the  law, 
was  the  result  of  constant  effort. 

"Just  as  he  made  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  his  law  cases,  studying  his 
opponent's  side  as  carefully  as  his 
own,  never  depending  upon  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment,  so  he  be- 
stowed infinite  pains  upon  the  prep- 
aration of  his  speeches,  generally 
writing  them  out  in  full  and  commit- 
ting them  to  memory.  He  summed 
up  his  practice  as  a  lawyer  in  these 
words  of  advice  to  a  law  student: 
'Work,  work,  work,  that  is  the  main 
thins:.' 

"When  he  did  speak  without 
preparation,  as  with  the  short 
speeches  on  the  journey  to  Washing- 
ton in  1S61  or  the  response  to  a 
serenade  the  evening  before  the  de- 
livery of  the  Gettysburg  address,  the 
result  was  anything  but  successful. 
Unlike  Seward,  he  had  not  the 
tongue  of  a  ready  speaker  and  with 
characteristic  self-criticism  he  real- 
ized this  defect  himself.  This  nega- 
tive characteristic  was4  undoubtedly 
.  due  in  part  to  the  fact  :haf  standard 
English  was  an  acquired  dialect  witb 
him  and  therefore  he  lacked  the 
spoctanity  in  its  use  of  one  to  the 
mannev  born. 

"Buo  this  defect  also  had  its  ad- 
vantages and  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
responsible  for  his  later  complete 
mastery  of  the  spoken  word.  It  con- 
tributes to  making  Lincoln  a  progres- 
sive, artist,   advancing   f-tep   by  step. 
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Savant   Disputes 
Lincoln's    Speech 
Being  Impromptu 

Popular    Opinion    About 

Gettysburg  Address 

Discounted. 


H.v  the  Associated  Press. 

URBANA,     III.,     December     12.— Con- 
trar3'  to  any  general  belief   that  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address  was   either 
unprepared   or  a  hastily  prepared  ef- 
fort,    it     was     a     result     of     careful 
thought  and  much  work,  according  to  | 
Prof.     Daniel     Kilham     Dodge    of     the  j 
University     of     Illinois.      He     is     con-  I 
vinced,   after  years  of   research   work,  | 
that  Lincoln's  success  in  writing  and  I 
speaking   was    the   result   of    constant  ! 
effort,    and    that    standard   English    to  | 
the   Civil   War   President   was   an    ac-  j 
quired   dialect. 

"It  has  often  been  assumed  that 
Lincoln,  like  Goldsmith,  was  a  mastei' 
of  English  style  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  without  special  effort  on  his 
part,"  Prof.  Dodge  declared.  "Noth- 
ing could  be  farther  from  the  truth, 
for  we  have  abundant  evidence,  both 
internal  and  external,  that  Lincoln's 
success  in  writing  and  speaking,  as 
•in  the  practice  of  law,  was  the  re- 
sult  of  constant   effort. 

"Just  as  he  made  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  his  law  cases.,  studying  his 
opponent's  side  as  carefully  as  his 
own,  never  depending  upon  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment,  so  he  be- 
stowed infinite  pains  upon  the-  prepa- 
ration of  his  speeches,  generally  writ- 
ing them  out  in  full  and  committing 
them    to   memory. 

"When  he  did  speak  without  prepa- 
ration, as  with  the  short  speeches 
on  the  journey  to  Washington  in 
1861  or  the  response  to  a  serenade 
the  evening  before  the  delivery  of 
che  Gettysburg  address,  the  result 
was   anything  but   successful. 

"But  this  defect  also  had  its  ad- 
vantages and  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
responsible-  for  his  letter  complete 
mastery  of  the  spoken  word.  It  con- 
tributes to  making  Lincoln  a  pro- 
gressive artist,  advancing  step  by 
step  from  the'erudjb  'communication' 
of  1S32,  through  the  rather  sopho- 
moric  efforts  of  the  late  thirties  and 
early  forties,  and  the  more  restrained 
speeches  of  the  fifties  to  the  mark  ot 
high  literary  distinction  of  the 
Cooper  Institute  address,  the  two 
inaugurals  and  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
-Iress." 


Prof.  Dolge  of  Illinois  University 
Traces    President's    Self-Im- 
provement in  Expression. 

URBANA,  111.,  Nov.  29  (Associated 
Press).— Contrary  to  any  general  belief 
that  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  was 
either  unprepared  or  a  hastily  prepared 
effort,  it  was  a  result  of  careful  thought 
and  much  work,  according  to  Professor 
Daniel  Kilham  Dodge  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

He  is  convinced,  after  years  of  re- 
search work,  that  Lincoln's  success  in 
writing  and  speaking  was  the  result 
of  constant  effort'  and  that  standard 
English  to  the  Civil  War  President  was 
an   acquired   dialect. 

"It  has  often  been  assumed  that 
Lincoln,  like  Goldsmith,  was  a  master 
of  English  style  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  without  special  effort  on  his  part." 
Professor  Dodge  declared.  "Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth,  for  we 
have  abundant  evidence,  both  Internal 
and  external,  that  Lincoln's  success  in 
writing  and  speaking,  as  In  _the  prac- , 
tice  of  the  law.  was  the  result  of  con- 
stant effort. 

"When  he  did  speak  without  prepara- 
tion, as  with  the  short  speeches  on  the 
journey  to  Washington  in  1861  or  the 
response  to  a  serenade  the  evening  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, the  result  was  anything  but 
successful. 

"Unlike  Seward,  he  had  not  the  tongue 
of  a  ready  speaker,  and  with  character- 
istic self-criticism  he  realized  this  defect 
himself.  This  negative  characteristic 
was  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  standard  English  was  an  ac- 
quired dialect  with  him  and  therefore 
he  lacked  the  spontaneity  in  its  use  of 
one  to  the  manner  born. 

"But  this  defect  also  had  its  advan- 
tages and  it  is  to  a  great  extent  re- 
sponsible for  his  later  complete  mastery 
of  the  spoken  word.  It  contributes  to 
making  Lincoln  a  progressive  artist, 
advancing  step  by  step  from  the  crude 
'communication'  of  1832  through  the 
spohomoric  efforts  of  the  late  thirties 
and  early  forties  and  the  more  restrained 
speeches  of  the  fifties,  to  the  mark  of 
high  literary  distinction  of  the  Coopsr 
Institute  Address,  the  two  inaugurals 
and  the   Gettysburg  Address." 
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•  American  eloquence  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
From  a  long  list  of  famous  speeches  The  Tribune  is  selecting  gems  of  American 
eloquence  which  are  to  be  presented  in  this,  the  Graphic  Section,  every  Sunday.  The 
content  of  these  speeches  is  important  both  historically  and  politically.  Men  and  boys 
,  learning  to  speak  in  public  will  find  in  them  helpful  lessons.  Speakers  and  writers 
can  learn  a  great  deal  from  studying  their  style.    This  is  the  sixth  of  the  series. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  as  an 

/\  orator,  had  the  ability 
**•  *"  when  he  chose  of  express- 
ing his  thoughts  with  unusual 
brevity.  His  celebrated  address 
delivered  on  the  Gettysburg  bat- 
tlefield, Nov.  19,  1863,  required 
only  two  minutes  in  the  presen- 
tation. His  farewell  address, 
spoken  to  his  neighbors  and 
friends  of-  Springfield,  111.,  Feb. 
11,  1861,  was  even  briefer. 

Crowds  had  gathered  that 
February  day  at  the  dingy  little 
railroad  station  in  Springfield  to 
bid  good-by  to  Lincoln  on  his  de- 
parture for  Washington  to  as- 
sume the  presidency.  The  Pres- 
ident elect  and  his  family  left 
the  station  to  board  the  special 
train  that  was  waiting  for  them. 
Lincoln  entered  the  train  at  the 
front  end  of  the  rear  coach.  A 
moment  later  he  reappeared  on 
the  rear  platform  of  the  coach. 
In  a  voice  that  choked  with  emo- 
tion, and  with  tears  filling  his 
eyes,  he  said: 

"My  friends:  No  one  not  in 
my  situation  can  appreciate  my 
feelings  of  sadness  at  this  part- 
ing. To  this  place  and  the  kind- 
ness of  these  people  I  owe  every- 
thing. Here  I  have  lived  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  and  have  passed 
from  a  young  to  an  old  man. 
Here  my  children  have  been 
born,  and  one  is  buried.  I  now 
leave,    not    knowing    when    or 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

whether  ever  I  may  return,  with 
a  task  before  me  greater  than 
that  which  rested  upon  Wash- 
ington. Without  the  assistance 
of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever 
attended  him  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance  I  cannot 
fail.  Trusting  in  him,  who  can 
go  with  me  and  remain  with  you 
and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let 
me  confidently  hope  that  all  will 
yet  be  well.  To  his  care  com- 
mending you,  as  I  hope  in  your 


prayers  you  will  commend  me, 
I  bid  you  an  affectionate  fare- 
well." 


To  say  that  Lincoln  was  a 
master  of  oratorical  prose  is 
certainly  nothing  new.  And 
most  Americans  know  the  story 
of  Lincoln's  education:  that  he 
was  self-taught,  with  the  Bible 
and  Shakespeare  as  his  text- 
books. But  though  we  say  these 
things,  we  seldom  realize  their 
truth.  Nevertheless  nothing  is 
more  apparent  than  that  Lin- 
coln's speaking  style  was  greatly 
influenced  by  his  homemade  edu- 
cation. His  remarkable  combi- 
nation of  simplicity  of  language 
with  almost  poetic  rhythms 
would  be  impossible  to  a  man 
brought  up  on  a  diet  of  blood- 
and-thunder  hack  writing  of  the 
modern  variety. 

Read  this  speech  aloud.  No- 
tice the  brevity  and  readability 
of  the  sentences.  Feel  the 
rhythm  of  the  lines.  Observe 
especially  lines  like  this:  "  Here 
/  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  have  passed  from  a 
young  to  an  old  man."  The 
movement  of  these  lines  con- 
tributes a  great  deal  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  speech. — Com- 
ment by  Martin  Maloney  of 
Northwestern  university  school 
of  speech. 
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I  LANGUAGE  OF  UNITED 
STATE  IS  PURE  LINCOLN 
\Mt, 

A  popular  writer  suggests  that  If 
the  King's  English,  as  the  old  phrase 
has,  it,  does  not  run  in  the  United 
States,  the  pure  Idiom  of  Lincoln 
has  authority.  Yes,  Lincoln's  lan- 
guage does  have  authority,  and  so  does 
the  excellent  eighteenth  century  En- 
glish of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, which  public  school  pupils 
memorize,  and  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution which  serious  citizens  ponder. 
And  the  effect  of  these  will  be  last- 
ing, because  our  people  cannot  very 
well  get  away  from  them,  if  they 
would,  and  have  no  mind  to  try. 

A  Canadian  writer  speaks,  not  of 
the  English-speaking  nations,  but  of 
the  English-writing  nations,  which 
may  be  more  accurate.  One  of  our 
popular  novelists  not  so  long  ago 
took  a  trip  to  Australia  and  under- 
took to  render  specimens  of  preva- 
lent Antipodean  slang.  No  doubt,  the 
day's  American  slang  is  as  difficult  for 
a  Londoner  as  the  Australian  slang 
seemed  to  us.  Slang  sticks  around 
always,  but  never  stays  put.  The 
slang  of  tomorrow  is  not  the  slang  of 
today.  But  the  English  language  is 
nowadays  too  much  a  world  lan- 
gauge  to  be  confined  to  one  slang  as 
French  is  to  the  Parisian.  But  all 
over  the  world  there  obtains  the 
unity  of  the  written  English  word. 
That  Is  hftelltgible  in  New  York,  Mon- 
treal, Melbourne,  Cape  Town,  Auck- 
land, Singapore,  Shanghai. 

And  in  this  country  of  ours,  whose 
speech  until  recent  years  may  have 
been  nearer  the  pattern  of  the  King 
James  translation  of  the  Bible  than  is 
the  speech  of  modern  Englishmen, 
the  English  tongue  is  being  saved 
from  degradation,  despite  the  once 
threatening  medley  of  tongues,  by  our 
public  schools  which  Insist  on  famil- 
iarity with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Gettysburg  Memo- 
rial Address.  Better  English,  In  fact, 
is  the  order  of  the  day  all  over  our 
land.  The  man  in  the  street,  "the 
middle  brow,"  takes  more  pride  In  his 
speech  than  he  did  fifteen  years  ago. 
Our  accent  may  be  American,  but  our 
vocabulary  and  phrasing  Is  Lincoln  - 
esque,  Jeffersonian,  good  eighteenth 
century  stuff. — [Minneapolis  Journal. 
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Woollcott  Lauds 
Beauty  of  English 
at  Meeting  Here 

Says    Gettysburg-   Address 

Is  Held  Lingual  Gem 

in  Britain. 
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N  audience  of  several  hundred 
heard  Alexander  Woollcott  talk 
about  the  English  language  yester- 
day after  luncheon  in  the  Bal  Tab- 
arin.  Earlier,  Durand  Smith,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Laflin,  who  sat  on  his  right 
at  luncheon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
M.  Rinaker,  the  Adlai  Stevensons 
and  the  Robert  Stevensons  had 
joined  him  for  a  glass  of  sherry 
before  proceeding  to  the  speakers' 
table. 

From  a  center  table,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Douglas  and  the  Charles 
Breasteds  listened  to  Mr.  Woollcott 
recite  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address 
as  one  of  the  most  enduring  monu- 
ments of  the  English  language, 
"Just  as  our  school  children  study 
Hamlet,  youngsters  in  England 
learn  that  speech,"  said  Mr.  Wool! 
cott,  who  considers  the  joint  Ian 
guage  the  chief  instrument  by 
which  unity  between  England  and 
the  United  States  is  maintained. 

The  Walter   Dillingltams   Here. 

Mrs.  Walter  Dillingham,  receiving 
greetings  on  every  hand,  was  in  the 
audience.  She  and  Mr.  Dillingham 
are  visiting  their  old  friends  in  Chi- 
cago en  route  to  their  Honolulu 
heme  from  the  east,  where  their  son, 
Lowell,  was  married  last  week  to 
Harriet  Barbour. 

Samuel  Rinaker  introduced  the 
speaker.  A  few  minutes  before,  he 
had  been  elected  president  of  the 
English  -  Speaking  Union.  The 
luncheon  was  the  union's  annual 
meeting,  at  which  Mrs.  Arthur  A. 
Small,  John  J.  Mitchell,  James  F. 
Oates  Jr.  and  Robert  Stevenson 
were  elected  vice-presidents. 
Other  New  Officers. 

Other  new  officers  include  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Cabell,  Mrs.  L.  Hamilton 
McCormick,  William  C.  Parke, 
Lessihg  Rosenthal,  John  J.  Mc- 
Donough,  C.  R.  Whitworth.  Rich- 
ard C.  Beckett,  Mrs.  John  C.  Bet- 
tridge,  Roger  Bronson,  Mrs.  John 
Crerar,  Charles  S.  Garland,  Mrs. 
Harold  C.  Smith  and  Donald  P. 
Welles. 
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H.  A.  WHIPPLE 

REPRESENTING 
HOUGHTON      MIFFLIN      COMPANY 

WATERLOO.     WISCONSIN  AUgUSt      15,1953. 


Mr  .Louis  A.Warren , 
^ort  Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Dear  Mr. Warren: 


I 


Your  note  of  August  12  was  duly  receivcu.  I 
ave  also  received  the  several  back  issues  of  Lincoln 
ore  and  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  sane. 


Some  fifty  years  ago  I  "became  acquainted,  with  Dr.O.T. 
Corson,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  ,  Mr. Corson  had  been  the 
state  superintendent  o^"  scnools  in  Ohio.  After  his 
retirement  he  was  the  founder,  or  at  least,  the  edit- 
or* of  the  0J3&6  Journal  of  Education.  He  was  tine  edit- 
or at  tine  time  I  knew  him.  He  was  also  a  lecturer,  anu 
haa  a  lecture  on  Abranam  Lincoln. 

One  evening  at  •Marquette  ,  Mietiigan  he  ana  . 
sat  on  a  bench  overlooking  tne  lake  ana  he  tola  me  or 
one  of  tne  mos  i.  interesting  episodes  conn>ce~  wi  uh 
Lincoln.   There  was  at  that,  time  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  scnools  at  eitaer  Pittsburg  or  Buf  falo  by 
tae  name  of  Pillow.   Mr.Pillow  as  a  }p  ung  man  servea  m 
the  army  a.nd  at  tne  time  or  tne  dedication  of  the  Gettys- 
burg cemetery  was  stationea  either  on  or  near  tne  Gettys- 
burg fielu.   I  tniiiis:  ne  was  asaiting  iii  clearing  up  the 
fielje'd..  On  the  day  of  the  dedication  he^nd  a  chum 
went  un  to  "the  field* a  got  a  front  seat  Sw^-Btite  inn  re- 
vised platfprip  on  which  the  sneakers  wer<°  to  be  located. 
As  the  crowd  came  in  he  and  his  chum  wre  pressed  against 
the  breast-hiibh  platform  .  He  described  the  program  and 
overhearc(the  remarks  exchanged  betwwen  Edward  Everett 
and  the  Preident  ,  mrm   mm  who'1  sat  on  oppostie  sides  of 
the  chairman |  after  the  conclusion  of  the  speech. 

MriPe'llQwo*wKBNin2  t csewifbE  Bn.SoreuntaM  thV  ftHj^e'i^ml^S^  7, 
d§ry, which  he  did.  Dr.  Cor  son  sent  me  conies  of  the  .Journal 
containing  the  articles  .  I  regret  that  I  do  not  have 
them  now  .  However,  I  think  that  you  will  find  them  in 
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HOUGHTON      MIFFLIN      COMPANY 

WATERLOO,     WISCONSIN 


2. 
the  "bound  -volumes    of   the   Journal,    of  about    9tty  years 


...fii 

ago. 


K: 


Mr.  Pillow  described  the  long  address  "by  Mir  .Everett, 
heard  the  chairman  say  *"^he   President  will  not 
mp^e  a  few  remarks"  ,  saw  Lincoln  stand  and  read  the 
address  and  throw  the  sheets  as  he  read  them  on  the 
platform  , .  Y/hen  he  sat  down  Mr.Everetet  leaned  across 
the  chairman, aoffered  his  hand  and  his  congratulations » 
and  hear^the  ^rsisdent  say  ,  following  the  "brief  flutter-- 
ing  of  ap'nlause  ,  "No,  I]A   have  failed,  miserably 
failed.  Pray  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.". 
Mr. Everett  replied,  "No,  Mr. President ,wh en  my  sneech 
has  been  long  forgotten  yours  will  go  ringing  dovm 
the  corridors  of  Time." 

foil owl  ng 
You  will  recall   that  the  macroi^  day  the 
newspapers  naid  little  attention  to  the  report  of  thr 
speech.  , Some  of  them  referred  to  it  in  scztrriibous 
terms.  But  a  day  or  two  later  a  Yale  professor  wrote 
to  a  i«ew  Yonk  paper  and  asked  them  to  renriiflfnt  ,  They 
did  this  and  thus  gave  to  the  world  the  immortal  ad- 
dress. 

I  understand  that  this  address  is  on  a  bronze  tablwt 
at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  as  a  specimen  of  the 
finest  English  evwr  spoken. 

After  a  lapse  of  so  many  years  some  of  these  reminis- 
Etoeirascences  raa3>-  have  dimmed  in  ray  moemory  .  You  can 
esily  chefek  them  by  reference  to  the  Pillow  articles 
which  I  mention  above. 

Again  thanking  you,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.A.Whipple.   -J  a 


'    DISTRICT  MANAGER 

ItBLDG      HH0NE6155 
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Lincoln  Held 
Great  Orator 


Drama  of  Gettysburg  Talk 

Galled  Up  by  Young 

Oregonian  Writer 


BY  LEONARD  R.  SHAVER  JR. 

Young  Oregonian  Reporter 

The  year  was  1863.  It  was  Novem- 
ber. A  crowd  of  people  had  been 
sitting  for  three  hours  listening, 
one  after  the  other,  to  long  speeches 
about  soldiers,  about  death,  about 
cemeteries  and  about  glory.  The 
speaker  was  drawing  to  a  close  his 
dedication  speech.  It  had  been  more 
than  a  half  hour  since  he  said, 
"And  in  closing,  let  me  add  one 
last  word." 

Finishing  his  oration,  the  speak- 
er returned  to  his  seat  on  the  plat- 
form. The  crowd,  tired  from  the 
long  day,  adjusted  wraps  in  prepa- 
ration for  departure.  Men  hurried 
for  their  teams.  Mothers  gathered 
their  children  like  hens  with  chicks. 
Many  headed  hurryingly  home- 
ward. 

A  short,  robust  man  rose  to  his 
feet  and  said.  "We  will  now  have  a 
few  words  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States." 

Some  of  the  people  turned  to 
work  their  way  back  through  the 
crowd;  many  stood  where  they 
were;  others  did  not  halt  at  all. 

Stepping  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form, long,  lanky,  6-foot-4  "Honest 
Abe"  Lincoln,  holding  a  short 
speech  he  had  written  during  the 
lurching,  swaying  train  trip  to  Get- 
tysburg, started  his  address,  "Four 
score  and  seven  years  ago,  our — " 

LINCOLN'S  SPEECH 
VERY  SHORT 

The  speech  was  a  very  short  one, 
but  it  was  destined  to  become  a 
classic  among  orations  of  this  and 
every  other  country.  Few  of  the 
crowd  really  understood  the  full 
meaning  and  significance  of  what 
their  president  said. 

Lincoln  was  a  good  orator,  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  him  that  his  ad- 
dress had  been  a  success.  When  he 
finished,  the  crowd  remained  silent. 
Many  men  have  said  that  perhaps 
the  president  was  speaking  over 
the  heads  of  that  small  gathering. 

To  us,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  today,  and  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow  as  well  as  those  of  yes- 
terday, "The  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here — "  The  audience  that  day  at 
Gettysburg  did  remember  very 
little,  as-  the  next  day's  papers 
proved  when  they  said,  "The  presi- 
dent also  said  a  few  words." 

But  like  many  a  good  picture  is 
just  splotches  of  paint  when  one 
is  very  close  to  it,  it  becomes  a 
most  beautiful  piece  of  art  when 
one  steps  away  from  it.  Truly,  dis- 
tance lends  enchantment.  So  to  that 
immortal  emancipator,  a  citizen  as 
well  as  president  of  the  United 
States — to  honor  him,  Americans 
have  set  aside  this  day,  his  birth- 
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lle't'tysburg    Address    a  Classic. 

Xincoln's  Gettysburg  address  which 
mow  adorns  the  walls  of  offices,  uni- 
versities, libraries  and  homes,  did  not 
areceive  editorial  mention  in  a  single 
mewspaper  in  the  nation  at  the  time 
'of  its  delivery,  except  in  terms  of 
'ridicule  and  derision.  The  files  of  the 
papers  during  the  days  of  the  Civil 
"War  show  Mr.  Lincoln  to  have  been  a 
man  in  high  disfavor  with  enemies 
and  supporters  alike. — El  Dorado 
Times. 

Commenting  on  the  above,  M.  M. 
Beck  in  the  Holton  Recorder  says: 

"I  shall  have  to  differ  with  the 
Times.  I  was  a  reader  of  the 
papers  when  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress was  delivered  and  while  it  was 
not  perhaps  appreciated  as  a  classic, 
as  it  was  later,  and  is  now,  I  am  sure 
mot  many  papers  of  any  character 
Jfidiculed  it.  I  think  the  last  clause 
«of  the  above  does  Lincoln  and  his  sup- 
ipor'ters  injustice.  There  were  thous- 
ands of  papers  published  during  the 
Civil  war  that  had  nothing  but  good 
to  say  of  the  great  war  president.  It 
5s  true  that  some  of  the  Democratic 
papers  criticized  about  everything 
Lincoln  did  and  there  were  a  few  Re- 
publican papers  following  the  lead  of 
^Greeley's  New  York  Tribune,  found 
considerable  fault,  but  these  papers 
■were  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
Of  course,  while  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  Republican  papers  gave,  the  ad- 
ministration loyal  support,  they  may 
mot  have  always  approved  all  of  Lin- 
coln's measures,  and  would  occasion- 
ally indulge  in  criticism,  just  as  they 
liave  of  every  administration  since  the 
organization  of  the  party  70  years 
ago." 


William  Jennings  Bryan,  in  an 
address  delivered  at  Springfield, 
111.,  on  Feb.  12,  1909,  at  the  cele- 
bration-of  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthday,  in  speaking  of  the 
great  Emancipator,   said  in  part: 

His  Gettysburg  speech  is  not 
surpassed,  it  equalled,  in  beauty 
simplicity,  force  and  appropriate- 
ness by  anv  speech  of  the  same 
length  of  any  language.  It  is  the 
world's  model  in  eloquence, 
elegance  and  condensation.  He 
might  safely  rest  his  reputation 
as  an  orator  on  •  that  speech 
alone. 

He  was  apt  in  illustration— no 
one  more  so.  A  simple  story  or 
simile  drawn  from  everyday  life 
flashed  before  his  hearers  the 
argument  that  he  wanted  to  pre- 
sent. He  did  not  speak  over 
the  heads  of  his  hearers,  and  yet 
his  language  was  never  common- 
place. There  is  strength  in 
simplicity,  and  Lincoln's  style 
was  simplicity  itself.  c*ffo^»c^.<£: 

He  understood  the  power  of 
the  interrogatory,  for  some  of 
his  most  power  arguments  were 
condensed  into  questions.  Of 
all  those  who  discussed  the  evils 
ot  separation  and  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  union,  no  one  ever  put 
the  matter  more  forcibly  than 
Lincoln  did  when,  referring  to 
the  possibility  of  war  and  the 
certainty  of  peace  some  time, 
even  if  the  union  was  divided,  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  same  question  would  have  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  then  asked, 
"Can  enemies  make  treaties 
easier  than  friends  can  make 
laws?"  2  ~££"«  '5 of 
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Lincoln  And  Pericles. 

Chicago.  Feb.  12. — Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Pericles  were,  linked  as,  the 
"greatest  champions  of  democracy  the 
world  has  ever  known"  by  P..  S. 
Lambros,  publisher  of  the  Greek'  Star 
of_  Chicago,  in  an  address  prepared 
for  delivery  today  at  the  Hamilton 
Club's  .observance  of  the  one  hun.- 
dred  and  fourteenth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  emancipator.  .  He 
took  as  his  subject  "Pericles'  Funeral 
Oration  and  Lincoln's  Gettyburg  Ad- 
dress, the  World's  Most  Notable 
Lamentations."  Mr.  Lambros  be- 
lieves he  is  the  first  in"  America  to 
make  a  comparative  study  of  Lincoln 
and  Pericles. 

Orations  Similar-. 

He  declared  that  the  Gettyburg  ad- 
dress, translated  in  all  languages,  is 
universally  known  as  the  greatest 
lamentation  in  history,  and  that,  al- 
though it  is  in  p.  clas  by  itself,  his- 
torical records  showed  another  notable 
funeral  oration,  delivered  in  Athens, 
by  Pericles  2000  years  ago.-  In  his 
study  the  speaker  said  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  compare  Lincoln  and 
reticles. -but  the  st'ikm  similarity  m 
the  two  orations,  orte  representing 
"the  glory  tlXa't  Mas  Greece"  and  the 
other    "the   glory   tha.  is  America." 
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literature. — Prospectus   of   the   Evening 
Post,  No.  1,  November  16,  1801. 

NEW  YORK.   WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY  12,    1930 


LINCOLN  AT  GETTYSBURG 

On  November  19,  1863,  where  four 
and  a  half  months  previously  Lee's  bold 
invasion  of  the  North  had  been  repelled 
in  a  three-day  battle,  the  national-  cem- 
etery at  Gettysburg  was  dedicated.  The 
"programme  of  arrangements"  con- 
tained the  following  order  of  exercises: 

Music,  by  Birgfield's  Band. 
Prayer,  by  Eev.  T.  H.  Stockton,  D.D. 
Music,  by  the  Marine  Band. 
Oration,  by  Hon.  Edward  Evei-ett. 
Music,     Hymn     composed    by    B.     B. 

French,  Esq. 
Dedicatory  Bemarks,  by  the  President 

of  the  United  States. 
Dirge,  sung  by  Choir  selected  for  the 

occasion. 
Benediction,  by   Rev.   H.   L.   Baugher, 

D.D. 

Lincoln  had  at  first  not  been  invited 
to  speak.  He  had  not  even  been  ex- 
pected to  attend.  Edward  Everett  had 
been  asked  to  deliver  the  oration  and, 
upon  his  statement  that  he  could  not 
make  adequate  preparation  in  the  time 
proposed,  the  date  had  been  postponed 
from  October  23  to  November  19.  For- 
mal invitations  had  then  been  sent  to 
civilian  and  military  officials,  few  of 
whom  accepted.  Lincoln  received  a  copy 
of  the  same  printed  circular  which  went 
to  the  rest  of  these  officials. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparently 
strange  procedure  is  that  the  Gettys- 
burg cemetery  was  not  then,  as  it  be- 
came, owned  and  controlled  by  the  Na- 
tional Government.  It  was  the  prop- 
erty of  a  corporation  created  under  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  composed  of 
commissioners,  one  commissioner  being 
appointed  by  each  of  the  Northern  Gov- 
ernors whose  States  had  lost  men  in 
the  battle. 

To  the  surprise  of*the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  dedication,  Limoulu  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  attend.  There- 
upon the  commissioner  from  Illinois, 
Colonel  Clark  E.  Carr,  proposed  that 
Lincoln  be  asked  to  make  a  brief  ad- 
dress. The  proposal  did  not  arouse  any 
particular  enthusiasm  among  most  of 
the  other  commissioners.  As  Colonel 
Carr  says  in  his  account  of  the  affair, 
the  words  being  quoted  by  William  E. 
Barton,  the  well-known  authority  on 
Lincoln,  in  his  latest  volume,  "Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg,"  published  by  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill    Company: 

.  .  .  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  any 
one  that  he  could  speak  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. Scarcely  any  member  of  .the 
Board,  excepting  the  member  repre- 
senting Illinois,  had  ever  heard  him 
speak  at  all,  and  no  other  member  had 
ever  heard,  or  read  from  him,  any- 
thing    except     political      discussions. 


...  It  was  finally  decided  to  ask 
President  Lincoln-  "after  the  oration" 
(that  is  to  say,  after  Mr.  Everett's 
oration)  as  chief  executive  of  the  na- 
tion, "to  set  apart  formally  these 
grounds  to  their  sacred  use  by  a  few 
appropriate  remarks." 

Accordingly,  a  little  more  than  two 
weeks  before  the  ceremony,  Lincoln  was 
invited  to  make  "a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks." 

He  wrote,  the  first  draft  of  the  speech, 
or  most  of  it,  in  Washington.  He  wrote 
a  second  draft  in  his  room  at  Gettys- 
burg the  evening  before  the  dedication. 
But  he  did  not  deliver  the  speech  exact- 
ly as  he  had  written  it.  Charles  Hale 
of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  a  brother  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  took  the  address 
down  in  longhand  as  Lincoln,  speaking 
very  slowly,  gave  it.  The  differences 
between  the  two  versions  are  few  but 
interesting.  In  the  written  version  he 
had  spoken  of  "our  poor  power  to  add 
or  detract."  In  the  spoken  version  he 
omitted  "poor"  and  thus  slightly  marred 
the  address.  But  he  also  inserted  some- 
thing, the  phrase  "under  God,"  in  the 
closing  part  of  the  speech.  He  restored 
the  word  "poor"  in  his  later  written 
versions  of  the  address  and  also  re- 
tained the  phrase  which  he  had  inserted, 
although  changing  its  place  in  the  sen- 
tence to  make  the  passage  smoother,  so 
that  it  reads,  "that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom    .     .     ." 

Dr.  Barton  raises  the  question:  What 
words  did  Lincoln  emphasize  in  his  con- 
cluding sentence?  Did  he  say,  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,"  or  "government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people"! 
The  question  is  based  in  part  upon 
a  common  misconception.  The  three 
phrases,  usually  regarded  as  of  equal 
value,  are  not  so  at  all.  The  whole 
point  of  the  passage  lies  in  the  last  two 
phrases,  "by  the  people,  for  the  people." 
The  first  phrase  is  insignificant.  Any 
political'  government  is  a  government  of 
the  people,  whether  it  is  a  despotism,  an 
aristocracy  or  a  democracy.  Who  else 
is  there  Lo  be  governed? 

The  true  sense  of  the  passage  would 
be  better  brought  out  if  there  were  no 


comma  after  the  phrase,  "of  the  peo 
pie."  Then  the  reader  would*  be  carriec 
along  without  pause  to  the  real  distinc- 
tion which  Lincoln  was  emphasizing, 
"government  ...  by  the  people,  for 
the  people."  As  the  passage  is  ordi- 
narily read  or  recited,  with  stress  upon 
all  three  prepositions,  the  first  two 
phrases  are  identical  in  meaning  anc 
thus  Lincoln  is  represented  as  being 
guilty  of  empty  repetition  in  the  verj 
climax  of  his  address. 

It  is  no  wonder  tha',  following  Ever- 
ett's impressive  two-hour  oration,  Lin- 
coln's "few  appropriate  remarks"  did 
not  stir  his  audience.  Almost  before 
his  hearers  realized  that  he  was  speak- 
ing he  had  finished.  It  seemed  as  if  his 
self-deprecatory  words  were  true:  "The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here  .  .  ."  But 
time  has  proved  them  false.  If  the 
world  -"can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here,"  no  more  can  it  forget  what  Lin- 
coln said  in  an  address  which  was  vir- 
tually unheard  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
spoken. 
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Lincoln's  Masterpiece. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Star: 

It  seems  that  many  are  in  as  great 
a  quandary  over  the  preparation  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  masterful  oration  at  Gettys- 
burg, as  there  are  over  the  question  as 
to  who  it  was  struck  Billie  Patterson. 
To  those  who  have  studied  Mr.-  Lin- 
coln's work  and  his  method  of  pro- 
cedure on  all  great  questions,  there 
should  be  no  doubt.  When  any  great 
occasion  arose  or  any  great  principle 
was  to  be  demonstrated  or  analyzed  and 
it  was  his  duty  to  take  part  in  it,  he 
never  left  his  hearers  or  readers  in 
doubt  as  to  what  he  thought  about  it. 
AH  his  public  life  his  efforts  were  ex- 
pended in  demonstrating,  and "  as  he 
often  said,  he  wanted  to  make  things 
plain,  so  the  people  would  understand. 
This   took   study\  and   preparation. 

Some  very  great  men  have  sought  to 
enlighten  the  world  on  this  great  ora-- 
tion,  but  so  fax  as  I  have  been  able  to 
see,  they  have  not  favored  us  with  any 
evidence  that  this  speech  was  hastily 
prepared,  except  by  introducing  them- 
selves as  witnesses  oy  merely  saying  so. 

Ex-Senator  Cole  of  California,  who  is 
now  99  years  of  age,  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  during 
Lincoln's  administration.  He  has  been 
visiting  «An  Washington  recently  and  ad- 
dressed the  Senate.  In  his  speech,  as 
reported  to  the  press,  he  says  he  at- 
tended the  dedicatory  exercises  at 
Gettysburg  Nov.  19,  1863,  when  this 
notable  address  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Lincoln.  He  says  Mr.  Lincoln  attended 
the  meeting  not  intending  to  take  any 
part  in  the  proceedings,  but  to  hear  Mr. 
Everett,  the  orator-<  chosen  to  deliver 
the  dedicatory  address,  and  that  the 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Lincoln  was  en- 
tirely impromptu.  The  venerable  ex- 
senator  is  not  alone  in  this  statement. 
In  Henry  Watterson's  very  able  and  ex- 
haustive lecture  on  Abraham  Lincoln  he 
has  this  to  say:  "A  goodly  volume,  em- 
bracing passages  from  the  various 
speeches  and  writings  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, might  be  compiled  to  show  that  he 
was  master  of  English  prose.  The 
Gettysburg  address  has  innumerable 
counterparts,  as  far  as  mere  style  goea. 
But  there  needs  be  no  further  proof  that 
the  man  who  could  scribble  such  a  com- 
position as  that  with  a  lead  pencil  on  a 
pad  in  a  railway  carriage  was  equal  to 
any  man  who  ever  wrote  the  mother 
tongue.  As  conclusive  example — as 
short  as  it  is  sublime — let  me  read  it  to 
you.  Like  a  chapter  of ,  Holy  Writ,  if 
can  never  grow  old."  * 

We  have  Mr.  Lincoln's  word  for  the 
reason  that  he  quit  making  impromptu 
speeches.  In  an  extemporaneous  speech 
made  by  him  in  answer  to  a  serenade 
in  July,  1863,  he  described  the  four  days' 
fight  before  the  final  battle  at  Gettys- 
burg and  then  said:  "On  the  fourth  the 
cohorts  .of  those  who  opposed  the  dec- 
laration that  alUmen  are  created  equal 
'turned  tail  and  run.'  "  In  speaking  of 
this  speech  afterward  to  Noah  Brooks, 
he  said:  "Some  very  nice  Boston  folks, 
I  am  aggrieved  to  hear,  were  very  much 
outraged  by  that  phrase,  which  they 
thought  improper.  So  I  resolved  to 
make  no  more  impromptu  speeches  if  X 
could  help  it."  Remember  that  it  was 
Just  four  months  before  the  delivery  of 
the  Gettysburg  address  that  he  had  this 
conversation  with  Noah  Brooks. 

Francis  Fisher  Browne  has  written 
lately  a  very  able  book  on  the  "Every- 
day Life  of  Ahraham  Lincoln."  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Browne  made  better 
preparation  for  his  book  than  did  some 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  biographers.  I  refer 
readers  to  the  book  for  verification  of 
this  statement.  He  has  this  to  say  of 
the  Gettysburg  address:  "When  Everett 
had  finished  and  the  applause  that 
greeted  him  had  finished,  the  multitude 
called  vociferously  for  an  address  from 
Mr.  Lincoln.  With  an  unconscious  air, 
the  President  came  forward  at  the  call, 
put  his  spectacles  on  his  nose  and  read 
in  a  quiet  voice,  which  gradually 
warmed  with  feeling,  while  his  care- 
worn face  became  radiant  with  light  of 
genuine  emotion,  the  following  brief 
address.     ..." 

John  Russell  Young,  afterwards 
United  States  minister  to  China/  was 
nroKent  and  heard  the  address.  H&  <="«»-«- 


"I  sat  behind  Mr.  Lincoln  while  Mr. 
Everett  delivered  his  oration.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln arose,  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
platform,  took  out  his  glasses  and  put 
them  on.  He  was  awkward.  He  bowed 
to  the.  assemblage  in  his  homely  man- 
ner, arid  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  page 
of  foolscap.  In  front  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  a  photographer  with  his  camera, 
endeavoring  to  taKe  a  picture  of  the 
scene.  We  all  supposed  that  Mr.'  Lin- 
coln would  make  rather  a  long  speech — 
a  half  hour  at  least.  He  took  the  single 
sheet  of  foolscap,  held  it  almost  to  his 
nose,  and  in  a  high  tenor  voice,  with- 
out the  least  attempt  at  effect,  delivered 
that  most  extraordinary  address  which 
belongs  to  the  classics  of  literature.  The 
photographer  was  bustling  about,  pre- 
paring to  take  the  President's  picture 
while  he  was  speaking,  but  Mr.  Lincoln 
finished  before  the  photographer  was 
ready."  What  an  important  addition  to 
history  would  that  photographer  have 
made  had  he  speeded  up  a  little  and  got-* 
ten  a  picture  of  that  paper  while  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  reading  from  it.  The  vexed 
question  would  have  been  settled  for- 
ever. 

Henry  C.  Whitney  knew  Mr.  Lincoln 
almost  as  intimately  as  any  man  in  Illi- 
nois, save  Mr.  Hernrton.  He  lived  at 
Bloomington  and'  followed  the  circuit 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  for  several  years  be- 
fore the  civil  war.  He  has  written  a 
most  valuable  history  entitled,  "Life  on 
the  Circuit  With  Lincoln."  He  who 
owns  this  book  may  count  himself  lucky. 
It  Is  out  of  print  and  most  difficult 
to  obtain.  Mr.  Whitney  was  appointed 
paymaster  in  the  War  Department 
under  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  He 
says:  "The  speech  made  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  cemetery  at  Gettysburg  has 
been  pronounced  by  competent  critics  to 
be  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence ;  but  it 
Was  not  hastily  written  in  the  cars  on 
his  way  to  the  grounds,  as  is  claimed, 
but  was  written,  corrected,  revised  and 
rewritten."  Mr.  Whitney  submits  as 
evidence  of  this  fact,  at  Page  207  of  his 
book,  an  autograph  copy  of  this  speech, 
perfect  in  every  respect,  without  cor- 
rections or  interlineations,  and  in  the 
clean,  beautiful  hand  writing  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  genuineness  of  which  rio 
person  can  doubt,  if  he  ever  saw  a  copy 
of  his  writing.  How  much  better  it 
would  have  been  if  Mr.  Whitney  had  not 
fallen  int«  the  same  error  as  Mr.  Watter- 
scn  and  ex-Senator  Cole  did.  How  he 
knows  that  the  speech  was  "written" 
"corrected,"  "revised"  and  "rewritten" 
he  does  not  say,  but  he  does  produce 
the  speech  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

If  there  should  be  anything  more 
needed  to  throw '  light  upon  this  dis- 
puted question,  it  would  seem  that  the 
following  letter  would  have  some 
weight  as  to  whether  the  speech  was 
premeditated  and  written  out  by  Mr. 
Lincoln : 

Executive    Mansion 
Washington,   February  4th,   1864. 
Hon.    Edward    Everett, 

My  Dear  Sir — Yours  of  Jan.  30  was  re- 
ceived four  days  ago,  and  since  then 
the  address  mentioned  has  arrived. 
Thank    you   for   it. 

I  send  herewith  the  manuscript  of  my 
remarks  at  Gettysburg,  which  with  my 
note  to  you  of  November  20th,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  use'  for  the  benefit  of 
our  soldiers,  as  you  have  requested. 
Yours  very  truly, 
A.     LINCOLN. 

Now,  as  throwing  some  additional 
light  on  the  question,  let  me  say  in 
conclusion.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that 
most  of  the  year  1863  was  a  gloomy 
one  for  the  Union  cause  and  that  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  had  turned  the 
tide,  and  he  ♦  was  determined  that  it 
should  have  no  ebb.  I  infer  from  the 
history  of  the  time  and  the  occasion, 
and  not  from  anything  said  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  that  he  had  determined  in  his 
own  mind  that  something  was  due  from 
him  to  encourage  the  soldiers  at  the 
front  and  to  discourage  opposition  in 
the  rear.  He  may  have  thought  it 
possible,  too,  that  Mr.  Everett,  though 
he  coul4  be  counted  upon  to  deliver  an 
eloquent  and  patriotic  address,  yet  he 
might  not  make  such  use  of  the  occa- 
sion as  it  demanded,  therefore  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  task  of  supple- 
menting it  with  something  practical 
and  which  the  exigencies  of  the  hour 
demanded ;  and  as  it  often  happens  that 
the  important  part  of  the  letter  ap- 
pears in  the  postscript,  so  in  this  sup- 
plement to  the  address  of  Mr.   Everett. 


that    has    challenged    the   admiration    of 
the   entire   civilized   world. 

Now.  was  the  speech  prepared  in  ad- 
vance? Was  there  occasion  for  thor- 
ough preparation.  Let  others  answer 
who  are  more  able  to  give  the  facts. 
We  are  all  anxious  to  know. 

DUMONT  KENNEDY. 

Crawfordsvtlle,    Ind. 
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SCHOLARS  MEET 
ON  BATTLEFIELD 
AT  GETTYSBUR 

BY  JOHN  FISHER 

[Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service] 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  18— 
Ignoring  the  age  of  sputniks 
and  death  dealing  long  range 
missiles,  a  group  of  historians 
and  scholars  gathered  today 
on  this  historic  battlefield  to 
explore  new  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  Civil  war. 

Experts  on  the  great  war 
between  the  north  and  the 
south  concentrated  on  neglect- 
ed aspects  of  the  Civil  war, 
such  as  its  impact  on  the  na- 
tion's economy,  literature,  po- 
litical behavior  and  social  life. 

New  tributes  were  paid  to 
the  "  outstanding  leadership  " 
of  President  Lincoln  in  his  at- 
tempts to  avert  war. 

College  Started  in  1832 

The  first  such  Civil  war  con- 
ference is  being  sponsored  by 
Gettysburg  college,  a  liberal 
arts  college  of  1,500  enroll- 
ment, as  the  final  feature  of 
its  125th  anniversary  observ- 
ance. Classes  in  this  first  Lu- 
theran college  in  America  be- 
jgan  in  November,  1832.  The 
,  c  a  m  p  u  s  and  adjacent  area 
j  played  an  important  role  in 
ithe  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

To  catch  the  flavor  of  the 
war  period,  the  historians  are 
treading  the  same  land  where 
the  union  and  Confederate 
troops  fought  and  fell  under 
the  generalship  of  George  G. 
Meade  and  Robert  E.  Lee. 

They  followed  the  route  of 
Lee's  muddy  retreat  south- 
westerly 50  miles  over  the 
Hagerstown  road,  to  cross  the 
Potomac  river  into  Virginia 
after  the  disastrous,  bloody 
conflict  at  Gettysburg  on  July 
1,  2,  3, 1863,  known  as  the  high 
water  mark  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

Hear  Songs  of  War 

The  conference  participants 
listened  to  the  stirring  songs 
of  the  northern  and  southern 
j  forces  as  presented  by  the  col- 
ilege  choir  in  Christ  chapel. 

In  the  chapel  the  authorities 
I  on  Civil  war  history  gathered 
!  to  hear  and  discuss  lectures  on 


"The  Civil  War— a  Emergent 
New  America." 

Those  participating  includ- 
ed Ralph  G.  Newman  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  book  shop  in 
Chicago;  Clyde  C.  Walton,  Illi- 
nois state  historian  and  editor 
of  "Civil  War  History;"  Dr. 
Allan  Nevins,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Columbia   university 


and  holder  of  .two  Pulitzer 
awards  for  biography,  and 
Bruce  C  a  1 1  o  n,  editor  of 
"American  Heritage." 

Walton  will  deliver  the  prin- 
cipal address  at  services  Tues- 
day in  national  cemetery  com- 
memorating the  94th  anniver- 
sary of  Lincoln's  immortal  ad- 
dress there  on  Nov.  19,  1863. 
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ALONG  THE  HIGHWAY 


With  W.  G.  Sibley 


LINCOLN'S   MAJESTIC  PROSE 

A  belated  reading  of  Winston  Churchill's 
powerful  novel  of  the  Civil  War,  "The  Crisis," 
has  got  us  to  thinking  of  Lincoln  again. 
"Richard  Carvel"  and  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup" 
we  had  read,  but  "The  Crisis"  by  this  gifted 
British  novelist  had  escaped  us.  And  here's 
Maury  Madison  in  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine, printing  in  poetical  form  the  final  lines 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  as  follows: 

"It  is  for  us  the  living 

Rather  to  be  dedicated  here 

To  the  unfinished  work 

Which  they  who  fought  here 

Have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 

It  is  rather  for  us 

To  be  here  dedicated 

To  the  great  task  remaining  before  us, 

That  from  those  honored  dead 

We  take  increased  devotion 

To  that  cause 

For  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion, 

That  we  here  highly  resolve 

That  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain, 

That  this  nation,  under  God, 

Shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 

And  that  government  of  the  people, 

By  the  people, 

For  the  people, 

Shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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LINCOLN'S       GEXTYSBUItG      SPEECH. 


Sublime    and    Immortal,    Tlionsh    Matthew 
Arnold  Had  Never  Heard  of  It. 

To  the  Editor  op  The  Sun- Sir:  Your 
;  editorial  article  in  The  Sun  upon  the  Gettys- 
burg speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  its 
preservation  in  bronze  on  the  battlefield,  con- 
tains these  timely  and  truthful  words:  "The 
transmitting  to  posterity  of  that  address  was 
long  ago  assured,  for  it  is  one  of  the  sublime  ut- 
terances that  the  world  does  not  allow  to  perish. 
Yet  it  is  eminently  fit  that  it  should  be  engraved 
in  enduring  bronze  and  set  before  the  eyes  of 
visitors  to  the  greatest  of  American  battlefields 
for  generations  to  come." 

The  majority  of  us  are  in  perfect  agreement 
with  The  Sun,  and  believe  that  this  speech 
should  be  made  concretely  and  imperishably 
memorial,  because  it  is,  first  of  all,  a  perfect 
synthesis  of  the  highest  Americanism  in  the 
best  English,  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  the 
utterance  of  a  man  of  the  people,  selected  by  the 
people  with  profound  democratic  faitli  in  them- 
selves, to  help  perpetuate  and  preserve  the  prin- 
ciples of  Americanism  in  a  crisis  which  for  a 
time  threatened  to  engulf  them. 

I  stood  close  by  and  heard  that  speech  de- 
livered. It  came  upon  us  after  the  ponderous 
and  elaborate  rhetoric  of  Edward  Everett,  like 
a  blaze  of  real  fire  after  a  matchless  picture  of 
fire.  It  sprang,  like  the  strophes  of  old,  out  of  a 
chastened  heart,  almost  broken  with  the  weight 
of  conquest,  but  still  dauntless  in  its  American 
faith;  and  the  man  who  spoke  the  words  was, 
for  the  moment,  transfigured  for  us,  and  his 
furrowed  face  and  gaunt  form  took  on  the  light 
that  never  was  on  land  or  sea,  so  that  he  became 
the  archetype  of  the  people  themselves,  utter- 
ing, better  than  he  knew,  the  great  prayer  of 
that  finer  and  better  humanity  that  our  fathers 
and  we  believed  was  to  come  with  liberty  and 
equality  out  of  storm  and  stress  and  an  un- 
shaken confidence  in  man. 

But  I  don't  think  any  of  us  then  knew  how 
masterful  is  the  speech  of  the  human  heart 
when  it  comes  through  the  furnace  to  these 
great  occasions,  and  plants  its  sad  sincerity  by 
the  side  of  mere  scholarship  and  the  grooved 
thunder  of  rhetoric. 

We  had  to  live  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  see  that  brief  speech  burning  with  un- 
quenchable flame  in  our  school  books,  and  stand- 
ing out  with  modest  majesty  on  our  page  of 
recorded  history,  to  comprehend  how  God  can 
touch  with  a.  living  coal  the  lips  of  a  rail- 
solitter,  just  as  He  touched  the  lips  of  a  tent- 
maker  of  Tarsus  and  lifted  the  untutored  heart 
of  tho  shoemaker,  Bunyan,  into  communion 
with  the  immortals. 

Turn  it  every  way  you  can,  the  Gettysburg 
speech  stands  unique  as  a  brief,  literary,  and 
patriotic  composition.  It  is  the  noblest  conden- 
sation into  the  fittest  words  of  all  the  emotions, 
aspirations,  and  sentiments  that  millions  of 
mute  people  wanted  at  that  moment  to  utter. 

So  inwrought  is  that  speech  with  the  heart  of 
the  occasion,  and  so  majestically  does  it  sweep 
over  into  the  time  to  come,  that  I  should  think 
all  men  everywhere  would  discern  its  intrinsic 
quality.    But  that  is  not  the  case. 

I  remember  talking  with  Matthew  Arnold 
when  he  was  in  this  country,  about  Abraham 
Lincoln— you  will  remember  that  he  said  of  Lin- 
coln that  he  had  no  "distinction  "--and  1  called 
his  attention  to  the  Gettysburg  speech.  I  shad 
never  forget  the  imperturbable  Saturday  Review  ■ 
stare  with  which  he  asked:  "Ah,  what  is  the 
Gettysburg  speech  ?" 

He  had  never  heard  of  it.  I  believe  when  he 
went  back  he  asked  Prof.  Bryce  what  it  was 
about,  and  when  it  was  hunted  up  in  an  Ameri- 
can school  book  and  shown  to  him,  he  read  it 
hastily  and  put  it  away  with  a  commiserating 
reticence. 

Suppose  you  ask  M.  Bourget,  who  is  looking 
into  the  American  heart  by  the  way  of  the 
American  bodice,  and  on  space  rates,  if  he  has 
read  the  Gettysburg  speech.  I  happen  to  know 
of  my  own  knowledge  that  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son had  not  heard  of  it  when  he  was  exploring 
our  continent,  and  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  and  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  had  an  idea  that  it  was  a  news- 
paper fake. 

The  current  number  of  the  Saturday  Review 
lies  open  before  me,  and  this  is  what  my  eye 
falls  on : 

"  The  common  American  delusion  that  there 
has  been  a  number  of  great  American  poets, 
that  there  is,  indeed,  such  a  thing  as  American 
literature,  disports  itself  with  unusual  pom- 
posity." 

It   is   impossible  for  these  literary  prigs  of  a 

I  special,  cult  to  understand  that  there  may  be 
stimulant  conditions  of  national  life  that  wake 
into  tumultuous  activity  all  tho  higher  and  bet- 
ter functions  of  the  soul,  prior  to  the  chartered 
formulation  of  them  into  an  art.  and  that  it  is 
in  these  periods  of  awakening,  and  not  in  the 
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after  repose  of  an  elaborate  «stheticism,  the 
most  precious  heartbeats  of  the  race  have 
made  themselves  heard  and  felt,  sometimes  in 
half  articulate  tones,  but  oftener  in  organ 
blasts  which  have  set  the  key  of  liberty  and  fixed 
the  vocabulary  of  hope  and  victory. 

Before  eloquence  or  poetry  was  an  art,  it  was 
a  burning  soul  and  "etched  its  style  from  the 
agonies  and  mysteries  of  an  untutored  nature. 

Let  us  by  all  means  confer  distinction  on  a 
deathless  utterance  by  moulding  it  in  bronze. 
If  we  add  metal  enough  and  surround  it  with 
the  arabesque  of  Oxford,  future  Matthew  Ar- 
nolds may  join  the  pilgrims  and  throw  the  Eng- 
lish tribute  of  a  well-turned  phrase  upon  the 
tablet,  which,  after  all,  is  but  a  weak  hieroglyph 
of  the  record  in  seventy  million  hearts. 

Jan.  26.  Andkew  C.  Whbbmr. 
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Abe  Was  Second  Choice 


Lincoln's  'Few  Dedicatory  Remarks'  At  Gettysburg  Almost 
Went  Unnoticed,  While  Edward  Everett  Stole  Show 


By  Jimmie  Blount 

Enquirer  Reporter 

IT  WAS  THURSDAY,  No- 
vember 19,  1863,  and  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  overflowed  with  gov- 
ernment officials  and  prominent 
citizens.  Approximately  40,000 
people  gathered  around  the 
platform  to  witness  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  cemetery  on  the  site 
of  the  great  July  battle  between  i 
North  and  South. 

Because  of  the  importance  of 
the  occasion  a  noted  orator  or 
poet  was  sought  for  the  main 
address.  Bryant  and  Longfellow 
had  been  contacted. 

Finally,  Edward  Everett,  70- 
year-old  former  Harvard  Uni- 
versity president,  senator,  for- 
eign minister,  cabinet  member 
and  speaker  extraordinary,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation. 

Almost  as  an  afterthought, 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
asked  to  follow  Everett  to  the 
rostrum  with  a  few  concluding 
remarks. 

•        •        • 

OF  COURSE,  Lincoln's  con- 
tribution— his  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress —  is  still  studied  and 
praised.  Only  students  of  the 
occasion  recall  Everett's  part. 

But  it  has  taken  time  to  ap- 
preciate Lincoln's  words.  News- 
papers across  the  country  con- 
centrated on  Everett's  two-hour 
spiel.  Cincinnati  newsmen,  one 
of  the  most  active  and  able 
Civil  War  reporting  corps,  also 
missed  the  boat. 

To  the  exact  words,  the 
Gazette,  Enquirer  and  Com- 
mercial ran  the  same  news  ac- 
count, all  on  Page  3,  on  Friday, 
November  20. 

Covering  the  front  pages  were 
•tories   on    the    Army    of    the 


Cumberland  near  Nashville,  lat- 
est rumors  on  Confederate  ship- 
building in  foreign  countries  and 
more  details  of  the  marriage  of 
Kate  Chase  to  Senator  Sprague 
in  Washington.  Miss  Chase,  of 
course,  was  the  daughter  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase.  Both  were  Cin- 
cinnatians. 

•  •        • 

IT  WASN'T  until  Saturday 
that  full  accounts  of  the  event 
came  to  light. 

The  Gazette,  reporting  he 
"was  listened  to  with  profound 
attention,"  carried  Everett's 
complete  speech.  It  consumed 
134  inches,  or  more  than  seven 
columns  of  a  nine-column  front 
page.  It  didn't  mention  Lincoln. 

The  Commercial  of  November 
21  said: 

"Mr.  Everett  was  then  in- 
troduced, and  spoke  for  over 
two  hours,  holding  the  vast  au- 
dience spell-bound  by  his  elo- 
quence. At  the  conclusion, 
President  Lincoln  made  a  few 
dedicatory  remarks.  He  said,  in 
substance,  that  90  years  ago 
our  fathers  formed  a  govern- 
ment ..." 

The  Enquirer  of  November 
24  criticized  Mr.  Lincoln  be- 
cause of  the  large  bodyguard 
of  troops  which  accompanied 
him  to  Gettysburg. 

It  pointed  out  he  was  not  in 
a  battle  area  and  had  previously 
traversed  more  dangerous 
ground  with  less  or  no  guard. 

•  •        • 

THE  GAZETTE  correspond- 
ent offered  an  interesting  in- 
sight into  the  difficulties  of  re- 
porting the  Gettysburg  cere- 
mony. 

The  anonymous  writer,  in  the 
November  23  edition,  told  of 
almost  missing  the  affair.  His 
train  out  of  Cincinnati  was  de- 
layed for  nine  hours  at  Coshoc- 


ion  because  of  a  freight  train 
wreck. 

Arriving  at  the  last  minute, 
he  found  only  one  telegraph 
wire  in  Gettysburg.  That  was 
reserved  for  Eastern  Press,  he 
related.  Not  to  be  outdone,  he 
hopped  on  a  train,  hoping  to 
send  from  another  point. 

"The  train  started,  but  time 
passed  more  rapidly  than  the 
locomotive,"  the  Gazette  scribe 
noted. 

"Two  days  later  he  dispatched 
his  story  from  Columbus. 

"I  also  left  dispatches  at 
Coshocton,  at  Steubenville  and 
at  Goldsboro,  which  did  not  get 
through  in  any  shape." 

Speaking  of  his  Columbus 
piece,  he  continued: 

"No  instruments  of  torture 
could  butcher  me  so  effectually, 
as  the  dispatch  which  I  had  got 
up  in  the  greatest  haste, 
though,  as  I  thought,  in  good 
style,  was  murdered  by  the 
operators.  I  give  President  Lin- 
coln's speech  accurately  in  an- 
other place,  and  if  anyone  has  a 
curiosity  to  see  the  most  bar- 
barous of  butcheries,  he  can 
refer  to  the  dispatch." 

Inspection  bears  out  the  com- 
plaint. It  didn't  read  like  the 
Gettysburg  classic  we  know  to- 
day. 

•        •         * 

ABOUT  THE  same  time  the 
Gazette  was  beginning  to  see 
some  value  in  Lincoln's  speech, 
describing  it  as  the  "right  thing 
in  the  right  place,  and  a  perfect 
thing  in  every  respect." 

And  Everett,  the  featured 
speaker,  agreed.  He  penned  a 
note  to  Lincoln;  their  Gettys- 
burg speeches  was  the  topic. 

"I  should  be  glad  if  I  could 
flatter  myself  that  I  came  as 
near  to  the  central  idea  of  the 
occasion  in  two  hours  as  you 
did  in  two  minutes." 
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Speaking  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  oration 
at  the  consecration  of  the  burial-ground  at 
C4ettysburg,  the  "Westrnimter  Review  says : 
"  It  has  but  one  equal ;  in  that  "pronounced 
upon  those  who  fell  during  the  first  year  of 
the  Peloponesian  war,  and  in  one  respect  it  is 
superior  to  that  great  speech.  It  is  not  only 
more  natural,  fuller  of  feeling,  more  touch- 
ing and  pathetic,  but  we  know,  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  that  it  was  really  delivered. 
Nature  here  fairly  takes  precedence  of  art, 
even  though  it  be  the  art  of  Thucvdides." 
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I  was  present  at  one  of  these  fetes,  where  the  most  beautiful 
of  three  hundred  women  was  designated  to  go  and  place  on 
the  philosopher's  white  locks  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  to  give 
the  old  man  two  kisses  on  his  cheeks." 

A  separately  issued  key  to  this  engraving  identifies  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  three  hundred  as  the  Countess  Diane 
de  Polignac.  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  are  seated 
at  the  right  and  Madame  de  Campan  is  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  queen.  Other  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  this  Versailles 
interior  are  the  Count  and  Countess  d'Artois,  Count  de 
Vergennes,  Count  de  Maurepas,  Princess  Elizabeth,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  de  Polignac.  Princess  de  Chimay,  Mile, 
de  Marolles,  Princess  de  Lamballe,  Countess  de  Neuilly. 
and  M.  Gerard. 

The  engraving  is  large,  measuring  about  32  by  41  inches. 
Our  impression  has  modern  hand  coloring  (it  is  said  that 
thirty  impressions  were  published  colored)  and  it  is  in  a 
4-inch  walnut  frame.  $50. 

A  FEW  WORDS  AT  GETTYSBURG 

THE  popular  impression  that  the  greatness  of  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address  was  not  recognized  at  the  time  is  belied  by  the 
following  paragraph  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  1863  (the  Ad- 
dress was  delivered  in  November),  entitled:  City  Document — Mo.  106. 
Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  on  the  Burial  of  Massachusetts  Dead 
at  Gettysburg,  etc. 

"Perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  proceedings  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  the  vast  assemblage,  or  has  conveyed  to  the  country 
in  so  concise  a  form  the  lesson  of  the  hour,  as  the  remarks  of  the 
President.  Their  simplicity  and  force  made  them  worthy  of  a  promi- 
nence among  the  utterances  from  high  places." 

This  discerning  tribute  immediately  precedes  the  Address  itself 
in  one  of  its  earliest  appearances  in  print.  $10. 

YANKEE  COURT 

A  GOOD  companion  for  the  Franklin  print  is  the 
engraving  by  Alexander  T.  Ritchie  after  Daniel 
Huntington's  painting.  The  Republican  Court.  The  painting- 
was  exhibited  at  the  great  Sanitary  Fair  (in  our  day  it 
would  be  Red  Cross)  at  New  York  during  the  Civil  War 
and  was  afterwards  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1866  and  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial.  Ritchie's  engraving  is  titled  Lady 
Washington  s  Reception.  The  date  of  the  occasion  seems  to  be 
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The  late  Lord  Curzon  vdellared 
at  tie  "supreme  masterpiece*"  of 
atorfr^re're  the  Funeral  OrVtioii  of 
ericles,  the  Gettysburg  Address, 
y  Lincoln  and  the  toast  of  William 
Pitt'-aftcr1  t'btt  victory  of  Trafalgar. 
The  greatest  speeches  of  this  cen- 
tury, thinks  ttte  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, were  so^fne  of  the  war-time  ut- 
terances qjr  Woodrow  Wilson.  It 
recalls  tHat  young  men  of  Europe 
have  memorized  passage  after  pas- 
sage of  these  speeches  and  still  re- 
gard Wilson  as  the  voice  and  idol  of 
Liberalism. 

Josephus  Daniels  in  his  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  thinks  that 
American  eulogies  or  funeral  ora- 
tions which  are  masterpieces  must 
include  Blaine's  eulogy  of  Garfield, 
Lodge's  eulogy  of  Roosevelt  and  Al- 
derman's eulogy  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
Bon. 

And  thus  an  argument  has  been 
started.  Staunch  Democrats  will 
recall  Bryan's  "Cross  of  Gold" 
'speech,  and  here  in  Tennessee  many 
will  cite  Edward  Ward  _  Carmack's 
tribute  to  the  South  in  his  famous 
filibuster  against  the  ship  subsidy. 
Lovers  of  literature  will  contend 
that  William  Shakespeare  wrote  the 
greatest  speeches  of  .all  time,  when 
Othello,  explained  to  the  assembled 
crowd  how  he  won  the  love  of  Des- 
demona,  and  when  Marc  Antony 
"Came  to  bury  Caeser,  not  to  praise 
him."  Women  will  cite  the  words  of 
Madame  Roland:  "O,  Liberty!  Lib- 
erty! How  many  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name."  Theologians 
may  recall  the  speech  of  Martin 
Luther,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and 
patriots  certainly  will  remember  a 
sentence  from  Patrick  Henry's  de- 
fiant speech. 

Of  the  great  addresses  of  the 
present       century,     certainly       the^ 
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Lincoln's  uiction. 

An  Example  of  the  Relation  mweeA 
..  Vocabulary  and  Character. 

To  The  New  York  Herald  :  Com-  I 
menting  on  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad-  j 
dress  Talcott  Williams,  writing  on  j 
newspaper  English  in  the  North  Ameri-  | 
can  Review  for  November,  1020,  had, 
this  inter esting  comment : 

Lincoln's,  Gettysburg.  Address  has  hut 
three  words  not  in  the  Bible,  "continent," 
"proposition"  and  "civil,"  and  these  arc 
all  in  Shakespeare.  This- is  the  diction 
in 'which  a  man  should  soak  himself  ,1£ 
he  wishes  to  have  weight. with  those  who 
think.. 

This  brings  up  in  a  forceful  way  the  i 
Vital  connection  between  our  vocabulary 
and  our  character,     If  we  have  convic- 
tions   that  'are    in,  keeping    with    the 
needs  of  the  times  our  vocabulary  fails 
to      indicate     them.       "Atta,"     "coupla," 
"gotta,"    "darn,"   "pinhead,"   "bonehead" 
and  all   the-  motley  group  .found  In  the 
Working  vocabulary  of  the  average  citi- 
zen do  not  promise  much  in  the  way  of 
'the'  wisdom,   insight,  forethought,   toler-  I 
ance,  charity  toward  all,  malice  toward  ! 
none  that  made  Lincoln. 

More  than  ever  in  our  history  since 
Lincoln's  time'  do  we  need  the  things 
that  made  him  our  leader;  more- than; 
ever  do  we  need  to  bring  all  h'ia  quali- 
ties into  action  if  we  are  to  stand  as  a 
loyal  bodyguard  to  the  one  who  is  to 
take  the  reins  of  government  at  our  re- 
quest and  try  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos.  -"•■■-  ■■- 

More  than  ever  do  we  need  to  culti- 
vate Lincoln's  attitude'  and -thought  in 
these  days  that  are  so  full  of  treachery 
and  greed.  We  need  to  become  100  per 
cent  •  Americans.  By  so  doing  w.e-  shall 
fulfil  .  our  ,  obligations  to  all  mankind. 
The  finest  way  to  celebrate  Lincoln's 
birthday  i3  to  try  to  live  his  thoughts 
throughout  the  year.  W.  A.  Wilson. 
Montreal,  February  11. 
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Although  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
his  Gettysburg  speech  who  made  famous 
the  phrase,  "Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,"  the  father  of 
the  sentiment  was  really  Daniel  Webster, 
who.  thirty  years  previously,  had  spoken 
of  "the  people's  government,  made  for  the 
people,  made  by  the  people  and  answer- 
able to  the  people."  The  next  stage  in 
the  crystallization  of  the  phrase  was  in 
ISnO.  when  another  great  American.  The- 
odore Parker,  alluded  to  "a  government 
of  all  the  people,  by  all  the  people,  for 
all  the  people."  Then  in  1863  Lincoln  put 
the  finishing  touch  and  gave  democracy 
its   watchword. 
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The  Advance ,  February  11 ,  1915. 


(GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS) 

IT  DID  NOT  SCOUR 

C  OME  months  ago  we  had  a  number  of  letters  from  peo- 
^  pie  who  heard  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address,  some  of 
whom  remembered  that  they  were  disappointed  in  it,  and 
others  of  whom  thought  they  remembered  that  it  seemed 
at  the  time  a  great  address.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  way 
Abraham  Lincoln  felt  about  it.    "It  did  not  scour/'  he  said. 

Whoever  has  tried  to  plow  with  a  rusty  plowshare  and 
has  seen  the  wet  clay  sticking  to  the  mold-board  knows  what 
that  means. 

There  are  sermons  that  do  not  scour.  They  seem  to  be 
good  when  they  are  in  course  of  preparation,  but  they  do 
not  scour.  Whether  it  is  the  rustiness  of  the  share  or  the 
refractory  nature  of  the  congregation  or  the  weather  or  the 
close  air  of  the  church  auditorium,  they  do  not  scour.  In- 
stead of  cutting  a  clean  furrow  of  thought,  and  turning  it 
smoothly  and  easily  into  place,  they  move  clumsily,  leaving 
lumpy  ridges,  and  give  to  him  who  propels  the  plow  the 
sense  of  heavy  strain  and  ineffective  result. 

Sometimes  a  sermon  will  not  scour,  and  there  is  no  appar- 
ent reason  for  it.  All  the  conditions  are  favorable,  but  the 
sermon  simply  does  not  move  on  as  it  ought.  But  there 
are  other  times  when  a  sermon  would  scour  if  a  little  more 
hard  hand  labor  had  been  put  upon  the  polishing  of  the 
plow.  Voice  and  pose  and  physical  condition  have  their 
part  in  this,  and  so  also  has  spiritual  preparation.  "They 
look  unto  Him  and  are  radiant"  is  the  new  translation,  and 
a  good  one.  When  the  plow  shines,  it  is  more  likely  to 
scour. 
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One  Editor  Recognized 
Lincoln's  Great  Speech 

By  G.  W.  P.  in  the  Providence       ]  edge  of  slavery  that  was  to  stand 
Evening  Bulletin:  him  in  good  stead  in  his  writings 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  f or  the  Providence  Journal. 


Evening  Post  contained  an  edi 
torial  praising  the  editor  of  the 
Providence  Journal  for  an  edi- 
torial of  August  1,  1861,  which, 
the  t  magazine  said,  "displayed  a 
rare  discernment  of  realities"  be- 
cause it  put  its  finger  accurately 
upon  the  real  issue  of  the  civil  war 
— supression  of  rebellion  in  the 
south  and  the  restoration  of  fed- 
eral authority. 

The  man  who  wrote  the  edi- 
torial was  James  Burrill  Angell, 
one    of     the    most    distinguished 


citizens  who  ever  came  out  of 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  the  editor 
of  the  Providence  Journal  from 
1860  to  1866. 

It  was  Mr.  Angell,  with  the 
same  "rare  discernment  of  reali- 
ties," who  saw  in  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg address  the  language  of 
immorality.  Edward  Everett  had 
been  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
dedication  of  the  monument,  and 
his  speech  generally  was  quoted 
in  full  and  received  the  greatest 
editorial  comment.  But  the  "few 
words  that  the  president  spoke," 
as  some  newspapers  said,  struck 
fire  in  the  brilliant  and  alert  mind 
of  Mr.  Angell;  and  it  is  one  of 
his  glories — as  well  as  the  pride 
of  this  newspaper — that  he  rec- 
ognized the  greatness  of  an  ad- 
dress that  is  a  classic  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 
From  Editor  to  Educator 

Before  coming  to  the  Providence 
Journal,  Mr.  Angell  had  been  a 
professor  of  modern  languages  at 
Brown  university.  Mr.  Angell  was 
born  in  1829  on  a  farm  near  Scit- 
uate,  a  descendant  of  Thomas  An- 
gell, who  had  come  to  this  land 
with  Roger  Williams  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Providence. 
With  a  modesty  that  was  ever 
characteristic  of  the  man,  Mr.  An- 
gell said  of  his  forebears:  "They 
have  been  found  chiefly  in  the 
ranks  of  plain  farmers,  mechanics 
and  tradesmen,  gaining  by  indus- 
try and  integrity  an  honest  living, 
but  winning  no  particular  distinc- 
tion." 

Mr.  Angell  was  to  gain  not  only 
national  but  international  distinc- 
tion. He  had  desired  to  enter  the 
ministry  but  a  throat  ailment  de- 
terred him.  He  was  graduated 
from  Brown  in  1849  as  valedic- 
torian of  his  class  and  served  a 
year  as  assistant  librarian  arid. 
then  entered  the  emplovof  a  civil 
engineering  firm  ir>  Boston.  He 
had  taken  a  horseback  trip  of 
eight  months  with  his  dear  friend, 
Rowland  Hazard,  through  the 
south  and  there  he  gained  knowl- 


He  might  have  remained  as  edi- 
tor but  the  blood  of  an  educator 
was  in  him  and  had  compelling 
force.  So  when  an  offer  was  made 
by  the  University  of  Vermont, 
then  a  struggling  college  of  30 
students,  to  become  its  president, 
he  accepted.  His  work  at  Bur- 
lington attracted  the  attention  of 
the  board  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  much  larger  uni- 
versity in  1871. 

Under  him  the  University  of 
Michigan  expanded,  adding  new 
graduate  courses  and  widening 
the  field  of  learning.  Coming  from 
humble  people  himself,  Mr.  An- 
gell was  desirous  that  education 
be  available  for  all.  He  said  that 
"it  is  of  vital  importance,  especially 
in  a  republic,  that  the  higher  ed- 
ucation, as  well  as  common  school 
education  be  accessible  to  the  poor 
as  well  as  to  the  rich." 

But  his  renown  did  not  end  with 
education.  Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Senator  Edmunds  of  Ver- 
mont, he  was  appointed  minister 
to  China  and  handled  the  delicate 
question  of  Chinese  immigration 
to  the  United  States  with  a  skill 
that  won  him  the  respect  of  Chi- 
nese statesmen  as  well  as  the  Chi- 
nese people.  Though  Mr.  Angell 
was  a  stanch  republican,  a  demo- 
cratic president,  Grover  Cleveland, 
selected  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Anglo-American  fisheries  com- 
mission and  later  as  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  deep  waterways 
commission.  In  August  of  1898, 
President  McKinley  sent  him  as 
American  minister  to  Turkey,  and 
James  Bryce  said  of  him  that  he 
was  "the  best  ambassador  any 
power  had  during  many  years  sent 
to  the  exceptionally  difficult  post 
of  Constantinople." 

When  his  diplomatic  work  was 
finished,  he  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  from  which 
he.  retired  in  1909.  He  continued, 
however,  to  live  in  the  president's 
house  until  his  death  in  1916,  a 
man  who  had  grown  old  grace- 
fully and  with  dignity,  who  still 
enjoyed  the  companionship  of 
other  men,  who  walked  around 
the  campus  with  a  firm  step, 
greeting  and  being  greeted  by  the 
students  and  the  members  of  the 
.faculty.  Up  to  the  end  he  retained 
a  merry  nature  and  a  kindly  and 
modest  disposition.  He  died  full 
of  years  and  honors.  His  son, 
James  R.  Angell,  carried  on  his 
father's  tradition  and  was  for 
many  years  president  of  Yale. 
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Gettysburg  Speech  Anniversary 

To  Be  Celebrated  on  Nov.  19 


Early  Criticism  of  Address  Has 

Given  Way  to  Praise  of 

Beauty,  Simplicity 
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(By  Phil  Drotning) 

A  long-winded  orator  had  just  con- 
cluded a  speech  in  dedication  of  the  I 
new  memorial  cemetery.  When  he 
had  finished,  a  tall,  gangling  man, 
the  son  of  a  poor  midwestern  farmer, 
rose  and  delivered  a  brief  address  i 
which  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  best-known  and  most  touching 
patriotic  messages  ever  delivered  by 
an  American  statesman. 

The  occasion  was  the  dedication  of 
the  National  cemetery  at  Gettysburg, 
the  date,  November  19,  1863,  and  the 
speaker,  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

In  a  few  days  we  will  reach  the 
seventy-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  the  "great  emancipator" 
arose  before  the  throng  assembled  at 
Gettysburg  and,  in  a  f$w  words,  so 
clearly  expressed  our  American  phil- 
osophy. It  might  be  well  today,  in  a 
world  troubled  by  war,  to  recall  the 
words  which  Lincoln  spake  in  that 
period  of  war  and  national  strife: 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  contin- 
ent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we 
are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  test- 
ing whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation 
so  qpnceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as 
a  final  resting-place  for  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is*  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

"But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we 
cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  re- 
member, what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It 
is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for 
us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us, — that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 


devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion,— that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain — that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 

A  wide  variety  of  comment  was 
given  to  Lincoln's  remarks  by  the 
press.  Today,  no  one  doubts  that  this 
address  is  one  of  the  best-known  and 
best-loved  of  Lincoln's  many  beauti- 
ful talks.  At  the  time  it  was  given, 
however,  many  of  the  newspapers 
gave  it  very  unfavorable  comment. 

The  Chicago  Times,  for  example, 
chose  to  ignore  it  almost  entirely. 
Their  comment  was,  "Our  special  tel- 
egraphic reporter  furnishes  a  detailed 
account  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
National  cemetery  at  Gettysburg. 
President  Lincoln  made  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  occasion." 

A  few  of  the  papers  were  frankly 
sarcastic,  as  this  statement  by  the 
American  correspondent  for  the  Lon- 
don Times  indicates:  "The  ceremony 
was  rendered  ludicrous  by  some  of 
the  sallies  of  that  poor  President  Lin- 
coln, who  seems  determined  to  play, 
in  the  great  American  union,  the  part 
of  the  famous  Governor  of  Barataria. 
Anything  more  dull  and  common- 
place it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
duce." 

Macmillan's  Magazine,  in  February, 
1865,  published  a  piece  discussing  the 
quality  of  Lincoln's  writing.  Although 
critical  of  style,  they  held  more  to  the 
modern  opinion  that  his  work  was  a 
masterpiece  of  expression.  "That 
Lincoln  is  something  more  than  a  boor 
his  address  at  Gettysburg  will  in  it- 
self suffice  to  prove.  There  are  one 
or  two  phrase  here,  uch  as  'dedicated 
to  the  proposition,'  which  betray  a 
hand  untrained  in  fine  writing." 

"But  looking  at  the  substance  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  king  in 
Europe  would  have  expressed  him- 
self more  royally  than  the  peasant's 
son.  And  even  as  to  form  we  cannot 
help  remarking  that  simplicity  of 
structure  and  pregnancy  of  meaning 
I  are  the  true  characteristics  of  the 
classical  style." 


Comment  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  present  day  opinion  of  the  qual- 
ity of  both  the  text  and  substance  of 
President  Lincoln's  message,  was  ex- 
pressed by  both  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning Bulletin  and  the  Providence 
Journal. 

The  Bulletin  reporter  wrote,  "The 
President's  speech  of  dedication  is 
most  happily  expressed.     It  is  warm, 

earnest,  unaffected,  and  touching. 
Thousands  who  would  not  read  the 
long,  elaborate  oration  of  Mr.  Everett 
will  read  the  President's  few  words, 
and  not  many  will  do  it  without  a 
moistening  of  the  eye  and  swelling  of 
the  heart." 

The  Journal  story  read,  in  part,  "we 
know  not  where  to  look  for  a  more 
admirable  speech  than  the  brief  one' 
which  the  president  made  at  the  close 
of  Mr.  Everett's  oration.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  is  to  make  a  five  minutes' 
speech.  But  could  the  most  elaborate 
and  splendid  oration  be  more  beauti- 
ful, more  touching,  more  inspiring, 
than  those  thrilling  words  of  the  Pres- 
ident? They  had,  in  our  humble  judg- 
ment, the  charm  and  power  of  the 
very  highest  eloquence." 
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LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG  OR,fl 

A  Pittsburgh  correspondent  iiij^r-' 
Tribune  of  July  2d  calls  attention  to  Life 
discrepancies  existing  in  the  oration  of 
President  Lincoln,  as  printed  in  Greeley's 
"American  Conflict,"  Vol.  II,  page  657, 
and  in  the  St.  Nicholas  "Treasure-box  of 
Literature"  for  June.  L  think  the  facts  are 
as  follows:  The  latter  is  a  correct  copy  of 
the  speech  as  actually  delivered,  for  it  cor- 
responds in  the  points  detailed  with  the 
print  of  it  given  in  the  official  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  but 
Mr.  Lincoln  subsequently  revised  the 
speech,  and  in  April,  1864,  he  seat  to  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Fair,  at  Baltimore,  an 
autograph  copy  of  the  speech  so  revised. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  form  in  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  desired  that  it  be  known  to  poster- 
ity. The  copy  in  Greeley's  "Conflict," 
which  was  published  in  1866,  is  correct, 
barring  punctuation,  except  in  three  re- 
spects. In  the  first  sentence  "  upon  "  is 
used  for  "on";  in  the  last  sentence  an 
"and "is  inserted  before  the  clause  "for 
the  people";  and  in  the  seventh  sentence 
the  word  "poor"  before  "power"  is 
omitted. 

I  enclose  an  accurate  copy  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's manuscript,  which  may  profitably  be 
printed  for  purpose  of  precise  information. 

Very  respectfully, 

Edward  McPherson. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July,  1881. 

THE  ORATION. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a 
new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield 
of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting-place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate 
— we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated 
it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract. The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  tbey  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It 
is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion— that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain— that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  shaH  not  perish  from 
the  earth.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

— The  Tribune. 
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Lincoln,  Feb.  12,  1809 

—April,  1865 

ONDAY  was  the  one  hundred 
arid  third  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Lincoln.  Perhaps  his 
most  famous  address  is  the 
one  delivered  November  19,  1863,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  National 
Cemetery.    The  address  follows: 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent 
a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal.     Z  -  > '*/ .  /  f  /  i- 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battle  field  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field 
as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

"But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot 
dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we  can- 
not halo — this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  wno  struggled  here, 
have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world 
will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living 
rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  this  Nation,  under  God,,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth."  4>A„sAs   Q,ry     £Tg* 
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LINCOLN    AT   GETTYSBURG. 

It  was  fifty  years  ago  yesterday 
Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  and  delivered 
the  wonderful  speech  which  we  know 
as  the  address  at  Gettysburg.  We' 
need  not  here  and  now  recite  the 
events,  that  led  up  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  address.  The  country  was 
in  the  'middle  -of  a  great  war.  The 
southern  armies  had  invaded  the 
north  and  had  been  repulsed  in  the 
memorable  and  decisive  battle  at  the 
village  of  Gettysburg-  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  fighting  there  has  few  parallels 
in  the  history  of  warfare.  Prodigies 
of  valor  were  performed.  The  charge 
of  Pickett  and  the  resistance  of  the 
northern  armies  were  alike  great.  It 
was  the  high  tide  of  the  war.  From 
that  point  came  the  gradual  reces- 
sion. 

For  the  dead  a  great  national  ceme- 
tery was  dedicated,  after  they  had 
been  at  'first  thrown  into  trenches. 
For  the  dedication  of  that  cemetery, 
TSvarts,  tnen  the  great  Orator,  was  en- 
gaged, and  Lincoln  was  invited  to 
speak  as  the  president  of  the  nation. 
After  that  great  oration  of  the  ora- 
tor had  been  delivered,  Lincoln  spoke 
a  few  minutes — and  the  great  oration 
belonged  to  the  forgotten  utterances 
and  the  remarks  of  the  president  be- 
longed to  the  imperishable  and  im- 
mortal literature  of  the  nation  and  ot 
the   world. 
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Pericles's  Ideals 
Echoed  by  lmco!n 


Editor    Likens    Gettysburg 
Address  to  Funeral  Ora- 
tion of  361   B.C. 


Points    Out    the   Ancient    Greek 
Hero's  Ambition  to  Abolish 


yt 


Slavery  and  Oligarchy 
fj  T  2 


tJBy  tlie  Associated  P»4ssl 
Chicago,  .  February  12. — Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Pericles  were  linked  as 
the  "greatest  champions  of  democracy 
the  world  has  ever  known,"  by  P.  S. 
Lambros,  publisher  of  the  Greek  Sta.7- 
of  Chicago  in  an  address  prepared  for 
delivery  to-day  at  the  Hamilton  Club's 
observance  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  Emancipator.  He  took  as  his  sub- 
ject "Pericles's  Funeral  Oration  and 
Lincoln's  Cettysburg  Address."  Mr. 
Lambros  believes  he  is  the  first  in 
America  to  make  a  comparative  study  [ 
!  of  Lincoln  and  Pericles. 

"Lincoln's  Birthday  is  a  lesson  that ! 
I  teaches  us  to  be  more  patriotic,  bet- 
'  tor  Americans,  to  'let  us  have  faith ; 
to  believe  that  right  is  might,  and, 
firm  in  that  conviction,  lot  us  to  the 
end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  Gcd  gives 
us  to  see  it."  to  Mr.  Lambros  said. 

"The  duty  to  our  country,  the  value 
of  Americanism,  the  devotion  to  our 
religion  no  matter  what  it  is,  and  the 
true  spirit  of  love  *n  I  mankind,  have 
been  expressed  in  the  atiove  quota- 
tion  of  Abraham   L\ncoln." 

Mr.  Lambros  declared  that  the  Get- 
tysburg address,  translated  in  all  lan- 
|  guages.  was  universally  known  as  the 
i  greatest    lamentation    in    history,    and 
|  that  although  it  was  in  a  class  by  it- 
[  self     historical     records     showed     an- 
other   notable    funeral    oration,    deliv- 
ered in  Athens  by  Pericles  2,000  years 
ago.      The   speaker   said   there   was   a 
striking  similarity  in  the  two  orations, 
one  representing  ''The  Glory  That  Was 
Greece,"    and    the    other    "The    Glory 
That  Is  America." 

Comparison  of  Ideals 

"In  making  a  comparison  of 
the  Democratic  ideals  of  both  men  we 
can  safely  say  that  Pericles  was  the 
originator  of  democracy  and  Lincoln 
was'  the  perfector,"  he  said,  and  con- 
tinued : 

"In  making  further  study  and 
analysis  of  the  events  that  occurred 
in  361  B.  C.  and  the  facts  that  oc- 
curred in  1861  A.  D.  we  note  that  the 
events  which  took  place  between  the 
2,000  years  were  really  the  same.  The 
two  great  orations  delivered  by  the 
two  great  men  to  pay  tribute  to  dead 
heroes  .  were  delivered  for  the  same 
purpose.  Both  speeches  were  funeral 
orations,  delivered  to  inspire  democ- 
racy. Pericles's  funeral  oration  stands 
as  the  Old  Testament  of  demooracy, 
while  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 
stands  as  the  R-osnel  of  democracy. 


"Pericles  delivered  his  famous  rune- 
ral  <wation  upon  the  graves  of  Greek 
heroes  who  fought  and  died  in  the 
civil  war  between  north  and  south  of 
Greece,  between  Athens  and  Sparta. 
In  the  smith  were  slaves;  in  Sparta 
the  helots.  The  helots  were  the  prop- 
erty of  their  masters. 

"It  was  the  ambition  of  Pericles  to 
abolish  slavery  and  oligarchy.  Lin- 
coln, the  great  'American,  believed 
that  all  men  were  born  equal.  Peri- 
cles said:  'As  regards  the  lawrs  of 
Athens,  all  enjoy  equality.' 

"In  analyzing  Pericles's  oration  and 
that  of  Lincoln  we  find  that  Lincoln 
was  not  inspired  by  Pericles,  but  by 
the  war,  conditions,  time,  and  sur- 
roundings. In  many  respects,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  both  addresses  have 
a  certain  psychological  undercurrent  i 
that  connects  these  two  great  men  in  . 
principles,  in  thought,  in  eloquence, 
and  democratic  tradition,  though  de- 
livered 2,000  years  apart  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Similarity  in  Speeches 

"When  Pericles  was  Called  upon  to 
address  the  Athenians,  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  dead  heroes,  he  commenced  his 
funeral  oration  by  saying,  'I  will  begin 
then,  with  our  ancestors:  our  fathers 
inherited  a  country  with  everything, 
iso  as  to  be  the  most  self-sufficient, 
both  for  peace  and  for  war.'  Quoting- 
Lincoln,  we  note,  'Our  fathers  brought, 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty.' 

"Aside  from  the  addresses  delivered 
by  both  great  men,  they  have  the  same 
philosophical  similarity  in  other 
speeches.  Lincoln  said,  'I  am  not 
bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound  to  be 
true.'  Pericles  said.  'Where  the  great- 
est prizes-  of  virtue  are  given,  there 
also  the  most  virtuous  men  are  to  be 
found  among  the  citizens.' 

"Lincoln  and  Pericles  stand  as  the 
greatest  men  of  the  world.  They  were 
the  sons  of  good  mothers,  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  and '  sent  them 
to  die  for  a  noble  cause.  They  fought 
and  died  believing  in  the  justice  of 
their  country's  call. 

"You  cannot  be  a  true  American 
unless  you  believe  in  the  ideals  of 
Lincoln  and  unless  you  follow  the  flag 
and  k°°"   «tpn  tn   tho   music." 
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We  give 


THE  FINEST  SPEECH  EVER  MADE. 

The  Westminister  Beview  pro- 
nounces Mr.  Lincoln's  Gettysburgh 
speech  the  finest  that  ever  fell  from 
human  lips.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
and  that  it  is  even  more  pertinent 
now  than  it  ever  was,  we  need  no  apol- 
ogy for  republishing  it,  especially 
as  it  takes  but  little  space 
it  below : 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 
our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  con- 
tinent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  lib- 
erty and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  the 
war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
the  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogeth- 
er fitted  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  we  can  not 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here, 
have  consecrated  it  far  above  em- 
power to  add  or  distract.  The  world 
will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  the  cause  they 
here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  de- 
votion— that  we  are  highly  resolved 
that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain — that  the  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  the  Government  cf  the  peo- 
ple for  the  people,  and  by  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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The  following  is  from  pages  243  to  247  of:  The  Technique  of  Clear  Writing,  by- 
Robert  Gunning.  Mc  Graw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  1952. 


On  pages  52  and  33  of  the  chapter  "Readability  Yardsticks"  seven  factors 
of  reading  difficulty  are  mentioned.  Of  those  that  can  be  meesured 
objectively,  these  are  the  ones  that  we  have  found  most  helpful  in  the 
analysis  of  reading  difficulty. 

Let  us  see  how  these  factors  of  analysis  apply  to  a  piece  of  American 
prose  familiar  to  all,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  which  has  a  reading 
level  of  10, 


(TEXT  OF  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS) 

Average  Sentence  Length 

The  address  has  a  good  variety  of  long  and  short  sentences.  The  count 
runs  like  this:  30—24—11—27—11—16—20—12—9—26—82.  That  last 
sentence  of  82  words  contains  a  series  of  "that"  clauses  ell  having  about 
the  same  weight  and  the  same  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
This  is  the  "list"  type  of  sentence  discussed  in  Principle  One. 
Relationships  in  such  sentences  are  not  as  difficult  as  their  length  in- 
dicates. Therefore,  in  both  testing  and  analysis  we  except  such  sentences 
from  our  counts.  Note  that  Lincoln1 s  82-word  sentence  is  c&refully  con- 
strue ted.  And  even  with  it,  the  average  sentence  length  of  the  address 
is  24  words,  considerably  less  than  we  have  found  in  much  news  and  business 
copy.  Excepting  the  "list"  sentence,  the  average  sentence  length  is 
18.5  words,  slightly  more  then  the  average  of  news  magazines.  Reading 
tends  to  be  hard  if  sentences  average  much  more  than  20  words  in  length. 

Simple  Sentences 

Of  the  10  sentences  in  the  Gettysburg  Address  only  one  is  simple  in 
form,  the  third  one:   "We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war." 
All  others  are  complex  or  compound. 

Thus  the  address  contains  only  10  per  cent  of  simple  sentences.  This  is 
a  low  percentage  for  readable  prose,  but  it  is  rather  typical  of  formal 
subject  matter  such  as  this.  On  the  other  hand,  simple  sentences  are 
often  used  by  good  writers  to  relieve  material  which  would  otherwise  be 
heavy  with  formality.  The  editorials  of  Henry  Watterson,  discussed  in 
the  chapter  on  newspaper  writing,  are  an  example  of  this.  About  half  the 
sentences  in  his  editorials  were  simple  in  form. 

In  readable  magazine  stories  and  articles  the  percentage  of  simple 
sentences  runs  as  high  as  60  per  cent.  In  average  newspaper  material 
the  range  is  30  to  40  per  cent.  When  the  percentage  drops  below  20,  the 
long  sentences  tend  to  become  heavy  going  for  a  reader.  The  relation- 
ships within  the  sentences  is  a  chief  source  of  reading  difficulty  in 
the  address.  Fortunately  Lincoln  balanced  this  with  a  number  of  other 
factors  that  tend  to  make  reading  easy. 
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Verb  Force 

Lincoln  knew  how  to  put  force  in  his  verbs.   Active  verb  forms  ere 
numerous  in  the  address.  Lincoln  used  passives  only  for  variety  or  where 
sense  required.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  smothering  action  of  weak 
verbs  linked  with  nouns  derived  from  verbs.  He  says,  "We  have  come  to 
dedicate"  not,  "We  are  here  to  make  dedication." 

Active  verbs  in  the  address  number  26.  Here  they  are  in  the  order  they 
appear:  brought,  engaged,  endure,  met,  come,  gave,  live,  do,  dedicate, 
consecrate,  hallow,  struggled,  consecrated,  note,  remember,  say,  forget, 
did,  fought,  advanced,  take,  gave,  resolve,  died,  have,  perish, 

The  number  of  words  in  the  address  that  are  active  verbs  is  high  —  just 
under  10  per  cent.  Any  piece  of  prose  so  rich  in  verb  force  is  likely  to 
be  readable. 

In  addition  there  are  three  active  infinitives:   "to  dedicate,"  "to  add," 
(to)  "detract."  These  also  add  force  to  ?the  piece. 

Portion  of  Familiar  Words 

By  the  time  a  person  leaves  high  school  he  has  a  working  vocabulary  of 
about  10,000  words.  The  number  of  words  outside  the  10,000  most  frequently 
used  in  print  is  a  good  guide,  then,  to  reading  difficulty.  E.L.  Thorndike's 
work  has  established  which  words  are  most  frequently  used,  and  the 
Thorndike  Century  Senior  Dictionary  indicates  the  frequency  of  use  of 
each  word. 

Only  two  words  in  the  address  are  outside  the  10,000  used  most  often. 
They  are  "detract"  and  "nobly."  "Nobly"  we  do  not  count  because  it  is 
a  variation  of  "noble"  which  is  among  the  2,000  words  most  often  used. 

The  portion  of  familiar  words  in  the  address,  therefore,  is  very  close 
to  100  per  cent  —  99.63  per  cent,  to  be  exact.  Even  Time  has  only  1 
to  2  per  cent  of  words  outside  this  list  of  10,000.  The  less  familiar 
words  should  be  used  only  sparingly  if  writing  is  to  be  kept  readable. 

Portion  of  Abstract  Words 

Principles  Seven  and  Eight  show  the  important  links  between  abstract 
words  and  reading  difficulty.  But  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between 
concrete  and  abstract  words  is  alwTays  open  to  argument. 

All  would  probably  agree  that  the  words  "liberty,"  "proposition," 
"sense,"  "power,"  "devotion,"  "cause,"  and  "freedom"  from  the  address 
are  abstract  words.  These  are  the  ones  we  count  as  abstract.  They 
cannot  be  pointed  out  or  pictured  like  "fathers,"  "men,"  "field," 
"ground,"  and  "war."  Nor  can  they  be  measured  like  "year,"  nor  demon- 
strated like  "work." 

Measuring  abstraction  objectively  requires  long  arbitrary  lists  of 
words.  And  the  counting  calls  for  much  effort  and  concentration.  But 
the  details  need  be  of  little  concern  for  other  than  experts.  The 
various  other  counts  of  long  or  hard  words  relate  closely  to  counte  of 
abstraction.  H¥hen  you  count  one  you  usually  come  close  xo  measuring  the 
other  as  well. 
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Percentage  of  Personal  References 

This  is  the  only  objective  count  that  relates  closely  to  subject  matter. 
The  others  deal  with  the  structure  of  words  and  sentences.  And  complex 
structure  is  the  factor  of  hard  reading  that  we  are  treating  in  this 
book.  At  the  same  time  everyone  knows  that  some  subjects  make  easier, 
more  interesting  reading  than  others.  An  objective  way  of  measuring  the 
appeal  of  subject  matter  to  people  generally  is  next  to  impossible. 
However,  nearly  all  readers  are  interested  in  people  and  a  count  of  the 
references  to  people  in  a  piece  of  writing  is  a  clue  to  its  readability. 
It  is  also  important  for  writers  to  remember  that  anything  they  put  on 
paper  deals  in  one  way  or  another  with  people.  Dryness  in  writing  results 
from  losing  sight  of  this  fact.  Try  to  say  what  you  have  to  say  in  human 
terms  whenever  possible. 

Note  that  Lincoln  does  this.  He  uses  the  words  "fathers,"  "men,"  and 
"people"  repeatedly.  The  address  is  rich  in  personal  pronouns,  "our," 
"we,"  "us,"  "they."  Nine  per  cent  of  the  words  in  the  address  are 
personal  references.  This  is  a  very  high  count  and  is  one  factor  that 
helps  the  address  as  a  piece  of  communication. 

In  counting  personal  references  in  your  own  copy,  include  proper  names 
of  people,  personal  pronouns,  and  words  like  "father,"  "mother,"  "man," 
"people",  "woman,"  and  others  that  refer  directly  to  humans.  Do  not 
include  occupational  and  other  labels  like  "doctor,"  "player,"  etc. 

Percentage  of  Long  Words 

There  are  many  ways  of  measuring  the  hard-word  factor  of  prose.  We 
have  found  that  the  best  from  the  twin  viewpoint  of  reliability  and  ease 
of  use  is  the  simple  counting  of  words  of  more  than  two  syllables. 
Three  types  of  words  are  excepted  from  the  count:   (1)  capitalized  words, 
unless  of  course,  the  reason  for  capitelization  is  that  they  begin  a 
sentence;  (£)  words  composed  of  simple  familiar  words,  such  as  "book- 
keeper," "inasmuch,"  "butterfly";  (3)  verb  forms  which  are  made  three 
syllables  because  -ed  or  -es  has  been  added.  Examples:   "departed," 
"transgresses. " 

In  the  address  the  word  "battlefield"  and  the  word  "created"  are  not 
counted.  The  first  is  a  combination  of  simple  words;  the  second  is  a 
verb  form  that  would  be  two  syllables  without  the  "ed." 

The  long-word  count  of  the  address  includes  these  words:  continent, 
liberty,  dedicated  (used  6  times),  proposition,  altogether,  consecrate 
(used  twice),  remaining,  devotion  (used  twice),  remember,  unfinished, 
government. 

The  total  is  18,  or  7  per  cent.  This  is  relatively  low  and  helps  the 
address  communicate  readily  and  clearly. 
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Speaking  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  oration 
at  the  consecration  of  the  burial-ground  at 
Gettysburg,  the  Westminster  Review  says: 
"  It  has  but  one  equal ;  in  that  pronounced 
upon  those  who  fell  during  the  first  year  of 
the  Pcloponesian  war,  and  in  one  respect  it  is 
superioi  to  that  great  speech.  It  is  Hot  only 
more  natural,  fuller  of  feeling,  more  touch- 
ing and  gathetic,  but  we  know,  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  that  it  was  really  delivered. 
Nature  here  fairly  takes  precedence  of  art, 
even  thougu  it  be  the  art  of  Thucydides." 
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Example 
for  History  of  U.  5. 

Students  of  history  entering  The 
Tbibctoj  contest  for  the  best  500  word 
history  of  the  United  States  would  do 
[WeH  to  study  the  wording  of  XJncohi's 
O^ysbwg  address  as  a  model  of 
brevity. 

This  is  the  latest  suggestion  of  the 
history  editor,  who,  willing  to  help  to 
that  extent,  yesterday  again  called 
attention  to  the  approaching  deadline 
of  midnight,  Feb.  15,  when  all  man- 
uscripts must  be  received  at  Tribune 
Square.  To  the  writer  winning  first 
prize  will  be  awarded  $1,000.  Second 
and  third  prizes  will  be  $500  and  $250, 
respectively,  and  seven  additional 
prizes  of  $50  each  will  be  awarded 
the  next  seven  best  entries.  The  con- 
test was  inspired  by  the  agreement 
of  former  President  Coolidge  to  writ* 
a  500  word  American  history  to  tx 
carved  upon  the  Mount  Rushmore  me 
mortal  in  South  Dakota. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  Gettys 
burg  address,  the  history  editoi 
pointed  out,  summarizes,  in  twenty 
nine  words,  the  essence  of  the  revo 
lutionary  period  perhaps  better  thar 
it  has  ever  been  written,  before  oi 
since. 

The  words,   "  Four  score  and  seven 
years   ago   our   fathers   brought   forth 
on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition   that   all   men  are   created 
I  equal,"   bring  American   history   from 
|  1776  down  to  1861,  including  the  war 
j  of   the    revolution,    the   history   editor 
:  believes,   and   challenges  any   contest  - 
j  ant    to    cover    the    ground    any    more 
concisely. 

But  one  story  reached  the  editor's 
ears  yesterday  which  made  the  writ- 
ing of  500  words  seem  redundant  for 
telling  the  history  of  America.  The 
history  of  mankind  was  once  told,  ac- 
cording to  a  story  credited  to  the  Tal- 
mud,  in   but   seven    words. 

The  Talmud  tale,  the  editor  was 
|  told,  recounts  the  wish  of  an  ancient 
king  for  the  history  of  mankind.  He 
(Summoned  his  wise  men  to  go  out 
jinto  the  world  and  bring  him  the 
essence  of  knowledge  as  man  knew 
it.  They  returned  in  ten  years  with 
twenty  camels  loaded  with  manu- 
scripts. Aghast  at  such  a  tremend- 
ous amount  of  material  he  ordered 
them  to  bring  him  a  briefer  account 
and  they  went  out  and  returned  with 
one  camel  weighed  down  with  vol- 
umes. Again,  still  unsatisfied,  he  sent 
them  forth  and  they  came  back  with 
but  one  book,  a  thick  volume  con- 
taining  hundreds   of   pages. 

"  But  I  have  no  time  to  read  this," 
the  king  rebuked  them,  "  is  there  not 
one  among  you  who  can  give  me,  in 
a  few  words,  what  I  wish?" 

"  Sire,"  said  an  old  sage,  "  there  is 
but  this:  '  Man  is  born,  he  lives,  he 
dies!  " 

"  And  that,"  said  the  history  editor, 
"  is  something  to  shoot  at." 

rrmc  I  orj  tttl  tuibttfji! 

JKUnSDAY.  FEBRUARY  6.  1930. 
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The  Truth  Seeker — March   15,   19 19. 


Somebody  known  to  the  editor  of  the    Detroit 
Evening  News  "offers  the  discovery  that  only  three 
perfect  speeches  have  ever  been  made— the  sermon 
of  Jesus  on  the    Mount,    Paul's    address    to    the 
Athenians,  and  Lincoln's  address  at  Gettysburg." 
Opinions  will  differ.     The  sermon  of  Jesus  on  the 
Mount  (Matt,  v-vii)  is  decided  by  the  best  critics 
not  to  have  been  a  sermon,  or  spoken  message,  as 
may  easily  be  seen  by  any  who  will  examine  it,  but 
a  collection  of  moral  and  religious  precepts  and  in- 
junctions,    including    the     Beatitudes,     which     no 
speaker  would  think  of  getting  off  as  an  oration. 
Paul's  Mars'  hill  speech  (Acts  xvii,  22-31)  is  a  poor 
thing  compared  with  Webster's  Invocation  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  American  Union,  or  any  of  a 
dozen  of  Ingersoll's  beginning  with  the  Vision  of 
War.  ^  And  the  "perfect  speech"  at  Gettysburg  was 
not  Lincoln's  but  Edward  Everett's.    Lincoln,  in  ut- 
tering about  one  hundred  words,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  address,  repeated  the  word    "here"    seven 
times — once  or  twice  in  six  lines  out  of  ten.     Ever- 
ett  would  have  avoided    that    tautology    and    his 
speech,  unlike  Lincoln's,  has  the  monotony  of  per- 
fection.    Paul's  speech,  of  course,  is  the  worst  of 
the  selection.     Notice  his  peroration:  "Because  he 
hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath 
ordained,   whereof   he   hath  given   assurance   unto 
all  men  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 
James  Hamilton  Lewis,  chief  enemy  of  perspicu- 
ous English  in  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  could  not 
do  worse.     The  first  speech  among  the  "perfect" 
of  the  Detroit  paper's  authority  turns  out  not  to  be 


169 


a  speech;  it  is  a  composition.  The  second  one 
lacks  clarity,  and  the  third  has  the  imperfection  we 
have  noted,  and  is  comparable  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding because  it  is  so  different.  Jesus  spoke  as  a 
god,  Paul  as  one  inspired,  and  Lincoln  as  a  plain 
American.     Take  your  choice. 
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LINCOLN'S    ELOQUENCE 

The   Gettysburg   Oration   a 

Masterpiece  of  Eloquence 

Col  Lamon's  assertion  that  Lin- 
coln's speech  at  Gettysburg  (Nov. 
19,  1863)  attracted  no  attention  un- 
ci! some  time  after  his  death  has  pro- 
voked such  a  variety  of  criticism 
that  the  speech  itself  will  not  be  un- 
interesting  reading. 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 
our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  t0  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created     equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  testing  whether  that  na- 
tion, or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final 
resting  place  of  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

"But  in- a  larger  sense  we  cannot 
dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — 
we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The 
brave  men  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little  note. 
nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  liv- 
ing, rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
i  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us — that  from  these 
I  honored  dead  we  take  increased  de- 
votion to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  de- 
votion— that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain — that  this  nation,  undei 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom—and  that  the  governmen1. 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

If  brevity  be  the  soul  of  eloquence 
as  it  is  of  wit,  then  this  address  de- 
serves the  very  highest  praise. 

And  when  we  analyze  the  manner 
and  the  matter,  it  is  itfdeed  difficult 
to  see  how  anything  substantially  I 
better  could  be  crowded  into  the  [ 
small  compass.  Yet  no  point  of  real 
importance  is  left  untouched,-  and  the; 
points  touched  are  driven  home  to  | 
the  dullest  mind  in  that  simple  and 
earnest  language   of  which      Lincoln  I 


w%  a  perfect  master.  Only  an  oratoi 
can  appreciate  an  orator,  arid  it 
was  reported  that  Edward  Everett — ■ 
who  was  to  follow  the  president  in 
an  elaborate  address  lasting  over  an 
sour — said  to  him;  "Sir,  your  ad- 
dress wfik  be  remembered  and  cher- 
ished when  mine  is  forgotten.' 


Something  similar  was  done  by  Owen 
Lovejoy  in  a  speech  at  Alton  in  i860. 
He  had  concluded  his  political  re- 
marks, and,  changing  hiis  voice  to  a 
conversational  tone  made  a  short  de- 
fense of  his  brother  against  certain 
And-  charges  preffcr*-d  in  Ford's  "History 


so  it  has  torrned  out.  Yet  Everett  was;  0f  Illinois,"  endkrg  in  this  way: 
perhaps  t£e  most  thoroughly  accom--j  "Twenty-three:  years,  have  gone 
plished  orator  America  has  produc-j  j^ee  the  blood  of  my  brother,  shed 
e  I,  and  the  gettysburg  oration  was  •  jn  the^e  streets,  ran;  down  and  mingl- 
not  unyrorthy  of  his  high  renown,  ed  with  the  waters  of  the  mighty 
If  less  effective  than  its  predecessor,  stream  that  sweep*  past  yoar  city  to 
it  was  because  the  one  appealed  to  |  the  sea."  The  hous«  was  pocked  as  if 
the  head  and  the  other  to  the  heart:  ,  |^  a  mighty  wind.  There  was  no  ap- 
and  at  such  tiroes;  and  places  the  feel-  ji  pause,  but  something:  which  the  wild- 
ings are.  of  more  consequence  than^  sgt  applause  could  not  utter, 
the    intellect.- 

a  mmi  is  as  difficult?       Wendell  Phillips  —  preached  -   oc- 
casionally —  made     a     tremendous 
§±t  once  in  a  rather'  uncleirical  fash- 
ion.     He   was      addressing*     an  1   im- 
:  retsnse  audience  in  Boston  soon  after 
'the  capture  and  return  off     a  runa- 


Eloquence  i: 
to  deihe  as  fascination  in  a  woman. 
It  is  an  indescribable  something 
which  earries  uts*  away  captive,  we 
know  aot  why  tar.  how.  &nd  it  is  al- 
most infinite  in  variety.     Burke  was 


considered  one  of  the  greatest,  if 
not  the'  greatest.;,  of"  English  orators ; 
yet  the  house-  off  commons  never  ad- 
journedr  after  a  speech  of  his  t0  en- 
able thff  membea%  to  .regain  their  | 
mental  balance.  The  house  of  com- 
mons did.'  do  thatt  for  Sheridan.  None 
could  deny  to  Webster  Srst  class  ora- 
torical ability,  yet  he  never  could, 
sweep  an'-audieace'  with  him  as  did! 
Clay.  Burke  and  Webster  will  live 
forever  irr  prints-,-  Sheridan,  and  Cla$>' 
in  that  fond  trillion  which  is  quite- 
as  imperishable,,  if  not  as  satisfact- 
ory. Sargent  S-.  Prentiss  was  prolsa*- 
bly  moiie-  eloquent  than  either  Sheri- 
dan or  Clay,  yet  he  exists  only  &&  a 
dim  ama- fading  memory. 

It  fe  •  doubtful  whether  the  vsery 
highest" order- off  eloquence  can  be- de- 
scribed' In  any  other  way.  The^  sub- 
tle spirit  that  prevades  it  andj  gives 
to  it  irresisttable  power  evaporates  in 
type;.  The  body  is  there  but  tile  stral 
has  fled.  So  the  grandest  eloquence 
may  be  said  to  die  with  the>  breath 
that  carries  it  to  the  ear.  Many  little 
things  contribute  to  what  is  called 
"a  happy  hit."  In  one  of  his  speech- 
es during  the  famous  Joint  debate  of 
1858,  Lincoln  —  speaking  to  a  crowd 
largely  Democratic  ~—  said:  "It  will 
make  very  little  difference,  fellow 
citizens,  whether  my  friend  Jud^e 
Douglas  or  myself  is  elected  to  the 
United  State s  Senate;  but  the  great 
question  on  which  he  or  I  are  divid- 
ed will  when  our  poor,  feeble,  stam- 
mering tongues  are  silent  in  the 
grave/*  The  pathos  put  into  this,  and 
j  the  sad,  weary  expression  of  counte- 
;  nance  that  accompanied  it  stirred 
every  soul  present  to  the  very  depths. 


way  slave  by  the  federal  authorities. 
ESP  described  in  v%orous  and     bril- 
liant language  the  perils  and  suffer- 
ings »f  the  poor  man,  in  Ms     escape 
ifroni  (bondage,     ami,"     after     having 
:;5hus  prepared  the  way  for  a  proper 
<rfimax:„   delivered      this      peroration: 
|:<'M©iW,  what  does  Massachusetts  do  to 
iiSws   wretched  fugitive  who  hag  paid 
iau'clk  a  price  for  BSerty  and!  is  elaim- 
|ihg'  She  protection  of  mar  free     soil? 


Do)©s:  she  strike  off  his  fetters  and 
fowl  Mm  breathe  in  peace  the^air  of 
freedom?  No;  Massachusetts  sends 
him  back  to  slavery!  (A  lojig  paese.) 
At  the  top  of  all  our  state  papers  we 
read  the  familar  legend  "God  save 
the  Commonwealth  off  Massachu- 
setts." I  say  God  djarnn  the  Com- 
monwealth ©f  Massachusetts."  The 
explosion  of  a  hundred-pound  gun 
could  not  have  startled  his  hearers 
more,  but'  the  sho>arfc  which  followed 
was  as  laud  as  a  royal  salute.  Elo- 
quence is,  in  short,  the  noblest  form 
of  Gott-given  inspiration. 

Abraham  Lincoln  onee  said  he  did 
not  jfcnow  rnu^b  about  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, but  he  thought  he  knew  enough 
to.  know  that  if  we  bought  $20  worth 
of  steel  rails  of  a.  foreigner  would 
have  the  money  and  we  would  have 
the  roils  in  America  and  bought  them 
them  of  an  American,  America  would 
nave  the  money  and  the  rails  too. 
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